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Men and Women Hail 
New Kind of 
Sickness and Accident Policy 
No Reduction in Benefits 
Regardless of Age 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50 
Ages 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year 
Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection against 
financial worries that come when accident or sickness strikes. 
That’s why the reliable North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago has issued a special policy for men or 
women up to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor and 
hospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year for either men 
or women from 15 to 59 years old. . . only $18 a year from 
60 to 69 years . . . from ages 70 to 75 only $24 a year. Easy 
payment plan if desired. 


No doctor’s examination required, merely your own state- 
ment as to your present health. If your policy is in effect at 
age 75, you may even continue it to age 80 at no further in- 
crease in premium. ABSOLUTELY NO REDUCTION IN 
gga REGARDLESS OF AGE. Protects you 24 hours a 
day. 


This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited Accident 
and Sickness Policy which thousands of men and women are 
carrying, all over the country—it pays $25 a week for 10 weeks 
for totai disability resulting from certain specified accidents 
and sicknesses; AN ADDITIONAL $25 A WEEK for 4 weeks 
from the first day of disability, for accidents requiring hospi- 
tal confinement; up to $25 cash for doctor bills (at the rate 
of $3 per visit) even for a minor accident such as a cut finger. 
In case of accidental death the policy pays $1,000.00 cash to 
your beneficiary. Accident benefits effective from date of 
policy. Sickness benefits effective 30 days from date of policy. 


In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses including 
pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, polio, ulcer of 
stomach or intestines, and operation for removal of appendix, 
hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kidney and prostate, paying the 
weekly benefit after the first seven days of confinement to 
either home or hospital. 


_ [his new policy also has a double indemnity feature cover- 
Ing travel accidents. You receive $50 a week if disabled by an 
accident in a bus, taxicab, train, subway, or street car, and 
$75, a week if the accident requires hospital confinement. The 


i benefit increases to $2,000.00 if caused by a travel acci- 
detii. 


_ Your benefits are never reduced even though you are also 
insured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other Hospitalization 
Insu; ance, So if you are now a member of some worthy hos- 
Pits::zation plan, you still need this additional protection. 
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Only a small percentage of people are confined to a hospital, 
and even then only for a fraction of the time they are dis- 
abled. Most people—over 80%—are confined at home where 
hospitalization plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized 
for a few days or a week, then spend weeks of convalescence 
at home before they can go back to work again. The North 
American Policy pays specified benefits regardless of whether 
you are confined to your home or to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has been in business for.more than sixty-six years, and is one 
of the largest sickmess and accident companies with assets of 
over $22,000,000.00. It has paid out many millions to grateful 
policyholders when they needed help most. North American 
is licensed by the {nsurance Departments of all 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, male or 
female, you need this sensible, necessary protection. Get full 
details about this new policy by sending for the revealing 
booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” The booklet is absolutely free. 
It will be mailed without charge or obligation of any kind. 
We suggest you get your free copy by mailing the coupon to 
Premier Policy Division, North American Accident Insurance 
Co. of Chicago, 10 Commerce Court, Dept. 126, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 

10 Commerce Court, Dept. 126, Newark 2, N. J. 
Premier 

Policy 

Division 

Please mail me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR SYM- 


PATHY.” I understand there is absolutely no obliga- 
tion. 
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February is Survey month 


see page 61 for important announcement 














You are on the Cover! 


Our cover is the seal of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., surrounded by pictures representing all those 
serving Christ in our Church. 

On the Seal we see the dove, symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, hovering over the star, representing Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. The burning bush indicates 
the indestructibility of Christ’s Church, and the lamp 
opposite is the w itness of the Church. The Church 
Triumphant is shown by the use of the laurel 
wreath, with which the Greeks crowned victors in 
athletic contests. Lux lucet in tenebris, “The light 
shineth in the darkness,” sums up the work of the 
Church in the world. 

As part of the Universal Church, Presbyterians, 
U.S., are helping to carry on Christ’s work. Looking 
at the cover again, in the lower left-hand corner, 
notice the professor, who represents 1,719 teachers 
in Presbyterian schools and colleges. Our 2,852 min- 
isters (reading up) endeavor to carry the lamp of 
witness. To the top left, 373 world missionaries in 
medical, evangelistic, educational, and technical fields 
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add the drama of their ministry to our Church’s 
story. 

Faithful but sometimes unnoticed volunteers, 
43,996 Sunday school officers and teachers are rep- 
resented by the lady at the upper right. Just below, 
we are reminded of 851 people whose jobs include 
building new churches, developing outposts, running 
home mission schools, etc., in the work of church 
extension. Still in training, learning to be ministers, 
teachers, missionaries, and directors of Christian 
education are goo students in seminaries and the 
Assembly’s s Training School (lower right). 

Are you in the picture? Yes, surely, for there 
would be no activity at all without the 718, 791 
members undergirding, supporting, and carrying 
forward the work of the Presbyterian Church, US. 
All of us make a foundation for our Church, and 
our part of Christ’s work in the w orld. 

To help keep the light shining in darkness, each 
month Survey tells some of the story being lived 
by us all. This is the story of you and your fellow 
workers in Christ. This is the story you are living 
not only throughout our Southland but around the 
world. 

—NAawn Scott 
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= UPON A TIME there 
was on foot in a certain congregation 
an undertaking to raise some money. 
The cause was dramatically appealing. 
Persecuted Christians were starving. 
Help must be rushed. All agreed that 
something should be done—in a hurry. 
Yet, interest lagged. Collections were 
slow. We don’t know what campaign 
methods they were using. We don’t 
know what program of church fi- 
nance had been adopted. But we do 
know that whatever it was—it wasn’t 
producing results. 

So, no less a personage than St. Paul 
himself took pen in hand to stir up the 
lagging generosity of the Corinthian 
church. Here’s how he went about it. 
He cited them the example of what 
had happened in the Macedonian 
churches when the same appeal had 
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“First, 


Give 


Yourself” 


By PAUL TUDOR JONES 


EVA LUOMA PHOTO 


TEXT—II| Corinthians 8:5— 
“And this they did . . . first 


gave their own selves to the 
Lord.” 


been sounded. These small congrega- 
tions had been as prompt and gen- 
erous as the Corinthians were tardy 
and parsimonious. Though the Mace- 
donians were down to their last penny 
and passing through difficult circum- 
stances—for the Romans had lacerated 
Macedonia—theirs was a war torn 
land—yet, when Paul passed the hat 
for the persecuted brethren in Jeru- 
salem, these Macedonian Christians 
without the slightest urging from Paul 
or anyone else, laid the cash on the 
line. They did not plead their poverty. 
They did not squeal of their hardships. 


They simply gave an amazingly abun- 
dant offering. 


How DID THEY DO IT out 
of their “deep poverty” in the midst 
of “a great trial of affliction”? How 
did so few, who had so little, give so 
much? What was the secret? Here it 
is. Paul puts it plainly—accounting for 
the miracle of such generosity—“And 
this they did... . first gave their own 
selves to the Lord.” 

So, Paul marks the starting place for 
all stewardship—all successful church 
finance—yea, even all Christian serv- 
ices: “First, give yourself to God.” 
How foolish to talk to a man about 
supporting this good cause—to under- 
take this unselfish service—to do this 
job in the church—until he has first 
given himself to God. If he has taken 
that step, then the (See page 51) 
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OR GIVERS? 


Since PARENTS MUST 
RECKON with a host of children’s dis- 
eases which constantly threaten the 
health of their children, the term 
“carrier” is a familiar one. In the 
world of germs a “carrier” is an agent 
(person or insect) capable of carry- 
ing a disease germ without taking the 
disease himself. 

Few parents, however, ever realize 
how some of our customary practices 
of stewardship make their children 
“carriers” rather than “givers,” much 
to the harm of the child concerned, 
and a practice which denies our other 
efforts to bring up children “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord” 
according to baptismal vows. 

For unless we be careful to bring 
our children into our stewardship 
practices they may receive impres- 
sions quite the contrary of what we 
intend. 

Think for a moment of the oft-re- 
peated routine in many homes of “get- 
ting ready for Sunday school.” A. child 
would probably describe it as a time 
when in the few moments before 
Sunday school he puts on Sunday 


cfothes and gets his nickel for Sunday 
school. 


Tue NICKEL IS MOST OF- 
TEN PRODUCED by a process in which 
Daddy reaches into his pocket, pulls 
out a fistfull of change and selects a 
nickel for each’ child to take as his 
offering. 
And what were his impressions? 
Probably not what Daddy intended! 


l. Confronted with the need for pro- 
viding an offering, Daddy took a 
handfu! of coins and selected one of 
the least valuable for the church. For 
him ts may be his only contact with 
his | \dy’s stewardship _ practices. 
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While the nickel may actually be a 
part of a planned program of giving, 
the little child may think of it in this 
other way if he does not know of nor 
understand this fuller program. 


2. Confronted with a request for an 
offering, Daddy chose a nickel with- 
out ever asking the purpose for which 
the money would be used. Such giv- 
ing unconsciously teaches the child 
that the purposes for offerings are rel- 
atively unimportant. 


A thought-provoking ar- 
ticle on a fundamental 
Christian principle: Stew- 
ardship of love and tal- 
ents is at stake. 


3. But perhaps worst of all, a young- 
ster’s impressions in this process may 
be that he is being allowed “to run 
an errand” rather than “to give an 
offering himself” even though his 
Daddy intended to give him the latter 
experience. Only a brief time elapses 
between the moment when his child- 
ish fingers first grasp the nickel and 
then drop it into the offering plate. 
The nickel never really seemed to be 
his. It belonged to his Daddy and he 
but “carried” it to Sunday school. 


W ar, THEN, CAN WE AS 
PARENTS do to teach our children, 
particularly the little ones, the mean- 
ings and practices of Christian giving? 
Perhaps we can begin to find our 
solution when we recognize anew that 
two basic decisions are involved in 
every act of stewardship. 
FIRST, THERE IS THE DECISION TO GIVE. 
Custom or practice may persuade us 
to give something to a cause, but if 


By WILLIAM P. ANDERSON 
Director of Adult Work and Christian Family Education, 
Board of Christian Education 


these factors are lacking it takes some- 
thing else. In Christian stewardship 
the most desirable factor is love. Some- 
where in teaching our children stew- 
ardship we must teach that love is 
the reason for giving and must include 
it in such a way that the child cannot 
miss the point. We give because we 
love—because we love God and be- 
cause we love man. In some way chil- 
dren must learn how to give even a 
nickel because they love. 

THE SECOND BASIC DECISION IN STEW- 
ARDSHIP is the one which a person 
must make as to how much to give. 
Here, even when a plan of propor- 
tionate giving is being followed, the 
giver must still consider how much 
to give to the various offerings which 
he can make. Thus, the objects of 
offerings need to be. known and dis- 
cussed. While a nickel a Sunday may 
be the amount decided upon as a 
proper offering, most children will 
also have special opportunities for 
special gifts. A parent’s interest in 
what cause his child is giving to each 
Sunday may indicate a dime or a 
quarter on some Sundays even when 
a nickel is the usual amount. 


Bor HOW CAN LITTLE 
CHILDREN with no knowledge of 
money or its values be brought into 
the stewardship process? The answers 
are not easy to discover, and they 
may vary from home to home. 

The story of one family may sug- 
gest certain approaches. 

This family has taught Christian 
stewardship by beginning with the 
matter of work. The children under- 
stand as well as they can that every 
member of the family actually works 
and that it is not just the father who 
is producing the income. The mother 

(See page 48) 












































En route to European work camps: Anne 
Judkins and Clifford Caldwell visit with art 
students going to Paris. 
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CC VE CAUGHT FIRE on this business 
of World Missions” .. . “I got 
converted this summer”... “I 

have been jerked out of my regional 

way of thinking.” These expletives 
sound the enthusiastic note of young 

Americans who during the past sum- 

mer participated in one of the most 

significant undertakings of our times 

—Christian work camps in Europe. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S., was 
well represented, giving good account 
of this “stewardship of summer vaca- 
tions” .. . And our young men and 
women—apostles of a new day for 

Christianity—got down to the very 

fundamentals of their faith—helping 

the helpless, cheering the fainthearted, 

and capturing for themselves such a 

great new vision as they had never 

known before. 


These photos show our people as 
they spent the summer of 1952 in 
Europe. Lack of space necessarily 
limits the number of such pictures 
Survey can reproduce here. Among 
active workers not shown should be 
listed: MARTHA BEGGS, whose story of 
Settlement House in East London ap- 
peared in the January issue of Action; 
JIM LAUGHLIN of Texas, working at 
Agape in Italy; PRISCILLA SHEPHERD, 
of Laurens, South Carolina, with the 
Experiment in International Living in 
Brighton, England; and arcHer TuL- 
LIDGE of Staunton, Virginia. 

At the Faith and Order Conference 
at Lund, Sweden, were: REV. JAMES 
GUNN of Jeffersontown, Kentucky, 
REV. AND MRS. RALPH BUCY of Corsi- 
cana, Texas, DR. JOHN NEWTON THOMAS 
of Richmond, Virginia, (See page 10) 





Students met such leaders as Prof. Pierre Maury, former 
executive secretary of World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and Prof. Tom Torrence of Edinburgh. 


Jim Fogartie, left, inquires of Jack Ross of Glasgow, 
about present day activities of lona Community during 
summertime. Ross, clad in kilts, is student at Cambridge. 
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“Three hours a day of private reading, prior to discussions of socio- Phil Bell of Dallas, shown extreme left, helped construct park for 


ical, international, and theological significance.” - evangelical hospital in camp project at Berlin-Schlachtensee. 
logical, 9 P PP 





Ralph Person of University of Texas lounges in chair as he listens to Two: young Presbyterians with Marie-Jeanne de Haller, Assistant Gen- 
Robert Mackie, chairman of Scottish Student Christian Movement. eral Secretary of WSCF, and Rev. Davis McGaughey. 





Priscilla Shepherd, second from left, with students of Experiment in Scottish Student Christian Movement conference at Winston Lodge, 
international Living, returns home aboard the M/S Arosa Kulm. Lanarkshire, was one of those attended by Dr. Stoffel. 
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GUNN of Jeffersontown, Kentucky, 
REV. AND MRS. RALPH BUCY of Corsi- 
cana, Texas, DR. JOHN NEWTON THOMAS 
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Students met such leaders as Prof. Pierre Maury, former 
executive secretary of World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and Prof. Tom Torrence of Edinburgh. 


Jim Fogartie, left, inquires of Jack Ross of Glasgow, 
about present day activities of lona Community during 
summertime. Ross, clad in kilts, is student at Cambridge. 
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Priscilla Shepherd, second from left, with students of Experiment in Scottish Student Christian Movement conference at Winston Lodge, 
International Living, returns home aboard the M/S Arosa Kulm. Lanarkshire, was one of those attended by Dr. Stoffel. 
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hirt of Fayetteville, W. Va. @ Jane Dowell of Texas and Barbara Hall 
of Kentucky, at camp in Hangelar, Germany, helped convert hangar 
into kitchen at Baltic Student Christian Home. @ When English boys 
and girls go camping, this is the way their camp site looks. 


@ Hard work went with the joy of sightseeing and visiting with Euro- 
pean Christians. Here digging a latrine at St. Etienne was part of the 


day’s work for Jack Crawford of Milledgeville, Ga., and Blake Breiten- 
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@ Among World Student Christian Fellowship leaders, pictured at Hall of Lexington, Ky. @ Anne Judkins of Bristol and Belle Miller of 
chalet in Gosau, Austria, are: Jim Murray of Lexington, Va., Ralph Atlanta supervise boys and girls from Marnham House in London at 
Person of Austin, Texas, Jane Dowell of Denton, Texas, and Barbara an outing at famed Kew Gardens. i 
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: Ww 
@ The project for work campers in Sheffield, England, was to remodel _ ticipated in Sheffield camp. @ “Kip” Caldwell looked like a typicsl hi 
a church to make it into a community center for this heavily industrial- Vedio Piecuetechen Chatin, tec ae. minal 5 eee. ‘. 
ized city. Diane King, recent LSU grad and now of Shreveport, par- and Belle Miller spent 10 days before going to Marnham House. gi 
(Continued from page 8) tanburg, South Carolina, Harriett united, through their beléef in out 
REV. JOHN R. HENDRICK of Star City, watson of Parkton, North Carolina, Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 
Arkansas, and REV. AND MRS. JAMES E. MALCOLM DOUBLES of Richmond, CLIF- For more complete account of the 
FOGARTIE of Fort Smith, Arkansas. FORD CALDWELL of Blountville, Ten- j cet of tec 
REV. LEE STOFFEL of Maxton, North _ nessee, and vesta MARSHALL of Ander- — Pe oe = 
Carolina, preached in Scotland and he _ son, South Carolina. opportunities, write for booklet, * 
and Mrs. Stoffel visited student con- One great conviction was gained by lanche of Summer Activities, Campts 
ferences in the British Isles. Add to all travelers, as set forth in this way: Christian Life, Box 1176, Richmond, 
these: REV. WILLIAM B. warp of Spar- “The peoples of the world can be Virginia. 
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THE GREAT COMMISSION. 


MATTHEW 28:18-20 


mission of the Church,” will be the response 

of those who really accept Jesus as Lord. And 
yet, what a commission it is! It is more than just 
that the Church should preach the Gospel in all the 
world. Jesus charged His disciples with a greater 
task than just telling the story to the unreached. 
In the Greek the command is “disciple all the na- 
tions.” We may preach and teach the Gospel, but 
those who hear may not accept it. We must make 
our objective to win men to discipleship to Christ. 
We cannot play a Gospel record in the hearing of 
men and say we have fulfilled the responsibility laid 
on us by Christ. 


‘| ACCEPT FOR MYSELF a part in the world-wide 


We look further at this last command of our 
Lord, “Go therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing . . . teaching them... .” Here we 
see that in the mind of Jesus discipling the nations 
involves two things which the Church must do. 


“Baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
the Son and the Holy Spirit.” We must not allow 
people to be satisfied with secret discipleship. They 
must come out publicly on the Lord’s side. The 
decisive stand is when they receive the rite of bap- 
tism. 

It is hard for us, who have grown up in a Christian 
land and who, perchance, were baptized in infancy, 
to realize how decisive a step baptism is in the pagan 
world. It is a visible sign that a man has broken 
with his pagan life and its practices, and often with 
his own family, to take his place among those who 
confess Jesus Christ as Lord. The task of the Church 
is to win men to this open and wholehearted alle- 
giance to Christ. 


“Teaching them to observe all that 1 have com- 
manded you.” Even if we have won the nations to 
discipleship our task is not ended. Making converts 
is just the beginning. The converts we have made 
must continually be instructed in the Christian life. 
This may include the catechism and Christian doc- 
trine and the fine points of the creed, but this is 
not what Jesus said. He said, “teaching them to 
observe all that 1 have commanded you.” Observe 
means more than hear. It means more than know. 
It means more than “believe the creed.” The knowl- 
edge and acceptance of the truth is important, but 
Jesus went beyond that. He said “observe all that I 
have commanded you.” We must teach the nations 
to do, to put into practice in their lives. And we 
are to teach them to put into practice, not just a 
few things, or the things which are easy or fit 
into the customs of their society, but all things 
which He commanded. 

We may well say, who are we that we should 
attempt to teach men of other nations to practice the 
commands of Jesus, when we practice them so 
poorly in our own lives? But “what we preach is 
not ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord.” We do not 
go out as those who are perfect, but as those who 
are “growing in grace.” The eleven Apostles were 
not perfect, but to them, as to us, came the com- 
mand, “disciple the nations baptizing 
teaching.” 

A staggering task! But our confidence is in Him 
who declared, “All authority in heaven and on earth 
has been given to me...and lo, 1 am with you 
always, to the close of the age.” (rsv) 

—JAMES E. BEAR 
Richmond, Virginia 
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FAITH, GRACE, 
GOOD WILL 


Loox IN upon the Women 
of Snedecor Region and you will see 
a group of God’s co-workers who 
are learning to live not by bread alone 
but by every word that comes from 
the mouth of God—not by material 





By LAWRENCE BOTTOMS 


things, but by the faith that believes 
in the ownership of God. 


Stewardship of Faith 

THE FAITH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of 
Jackson, Mississippi, got its name out 
of such faithful thinking. A woman 
watching the construction of this 
church and realizing that there were 
no Negro Presbyterians in the com- 
munity said, “Call it Faith.” She 
thought no better name could be 
given to a church whose minister was 
on the field without a building and 
without any members. The minister 
had to begin this w ork in the faith 
that God was the owner of things 
and people, and that he, as a minister, 
was the steward to whom God would 
give the increase if he were faithful 
in his stewardship. 

THE CHURCH GREW AND INCREASED in 
number largely because of the faithful 
women who became workers and 
stewards in the beginning efforts of a 
Sunday school and church. I call your 
attention to the outstanding steward- 


REV. LAWRENCE BOTTOMS 


is Assistant Secretary of the Division of Negro Work, in the Board 
of Church Extension. He has prepared this article at request of the 
Board of Women’s Work. Mr. Bottoms has perhaps had the greatest 
opportunity of anyone in our Church to evaluate the effectiveness of 
our work among Negro women. His article surely challenges every 
member of the Church to examine his own stew ardship in all realms 


of life. 
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ship of one woman who became a 
member of that church. I met her first 
in the Women’s Training School at 
Stillman College. (The Women’s 
Training School is sponsored by the 
Board of Women’s Work each year 
and is paying rich dividends in the 
lives of Christians in your race and 
mine.) She was not a person whom 
you would notice, for she went about 
her task of attending class quietly, 
but faithfully. I next knew her as the 
Kindergarten teacher for the week- 
day program of the Faith Presbyte- 
rian Church. As I watched her, again 
I noticed that she went about her 
work quietly but as a name stew- 
ard. 

I knew her again ante her minister 
told me that after he had preached a 
sermon on tithing, he saw a hundred 
dollar bill in the offering plate. In his 
amazement, he had a little trouble 
offering the prayer of thanksgiving, 
but when he did and had finished the 
service, he found out from the deacon 
that this little lady, a faithful steward, 
had given the hundred dollars as her 
offering. He went to her and asked if 
she had made a mistake. Her reply 
was “No, that is my tithe.” Out of her 
small salary as a worker in a new 
Negro church she had saved her tithe, 
for as a faithful steward she had 
lived by faith in the Word of God 
and not by bread alone. Other women 
in the Region perhaps have not given 
of their means as this little woman, 
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KOREA—Chaplains of the 25th Infantry Division in Korea con- 
duct their own “Go-to-Church” campaign among the fighting men. 
The clergymen make their pastoral rounds in a jeep that carries a 
sign reminding the front line soldiers to attend church on Sunday. 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA—Attendance at Sunday school in churches 
here has increased since children of military and civilian personnel 
at the Nellis Air Force Bate are transported to and from class in 
buses. One of the airmen accompanies the children on each trip. 
RNS PHOTOS. 
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but they are learning stewardship of 
possessions as their per capita gift in 
the 1952 Birthday Offering will indi- 


cate. 


The Grace of God 


LOOK AGAIN AT THE WOMEN OF SNE- 
pecor Region and you will discover 
that they have been stewards of the 
grace of God. Numbers of them have 
endeavored to be faithful stewards of 
this grace by teaching in the Sunday 
schools of the Region. The job has 
not been easy for it is not easy to 
teach where equipment is poor and 
training inadequate. Yet, they have 
been faithful as stewards of God un- 
der the most trying circumstances. 
When leadership classes were set up 
they came; in the one day Institutes, 
they sought information; when the 
call for Vacation School workers went 
out, again they gave of themselves 
and their time. 

The grace of God had been com- 
mitted to them, the harvest was great; 
as faithful stewards of this grace they 
felt, called upon to work in the train- 
ing, and teaching program of the 
church. Numbers of them came at 
the urgent call of their ministers and 
leaders. Ruled by the supreme idea 
that they were stewards of the Grace 
of God, they took their stand side by 
side, with the Holy Spirit living in 
them. Hearing the Spirit say “Come,” 
and the Bride say “Come,” their lives 
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became a standing invitation for chil- 
dren under their care to accept Christ. 


Stewards of 
Good Will 


Over THE YEARS the 
women of this Region have been 
stewards of good will. They have 
attended the Christian Conferences 
for Negro Women which have been 
sponsored by the white women of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. They 
came with their eyes open, knowing 
conditions as they were, but they came 
without bitterness and with love and 
the grace of God in their hearts, seek- 
ing to know Him better. Through the 
years this faithful stewardship of 
good will has brought about a deeper 
understanding between the sponsor- 
ing group and the Negro women who 
have attended these conferences. 

One is amazed at the reservoir of 
good will which has developed for 
the Presbyterian Church in the com- 
munities from which these women 
have come. They take their stand on 
the high plane as stewards of good 
will. 


For women who live on such a plane 
the whole world changes. They dwell un- 
der a new heaven and a new earth. They 
have been faithful in their stewardship. 


They bring good will to the con- 
ference and when they leave they 
take good will from the white women 


to their communities. This faithful 
stewardship has done a great deal to 
advance the kingdom of God in the 
hearts of people. 

These women know without doubt 
that they have not all that they desire 
in material ways. The little woman 
did not have all the material comforts 
of life; the Sunday school teachers 
and Vacation Bible School workers 
understood that they would not have 
good equipment and that their train- 
ing was not adequate; the stewards of 
good will knew what they would 
meet—but God is the owner and as 
faithful stewards they are trying to 
live by being faithful. 

Their souls are fed from the river 
of the water of life which comes from 
the throne of God; they are like a 
tree “planted by the rivers of water’; 
they bring forth their fruit in the 
appointed season. As long as they are 
faithful to their stewardship, whatso- 
ever they do will prosper at the hand 
of God. They carry in their lives the 
healing which is good for all people! 

END 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou 
must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 
—Emerson. 





























































the Minister and His Work 


By RYAN L. WOOD 


Sub-chairman, Committee on Manse Survey 


Tue WIVES OF PASTORS in 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States report that one out of 
five manses is mot a credit to the 
Church. They report that one out of 
four manses is not conducive to good 
housekeeping. One out of five of 
these consecrated women reports that 
the manse in which she lives is detri- 
mental to the physical and mental 

. health of her husband. 
| Uncovering such facts, we have 
some of the reasons for restlessness in 
our Church on the part of both 
clergy and congregations. The As- 
sembly’s Committee on the Minister 
| and His Work undertook the survey 
of manses as a long range study of 
matters which may affect the effici- 
ency of the ministers of our com- 
munion, with the purpose of seeking 
remedies for whatever ills may exist. 
Results of the Manse Survey are 
indicated by the accompanying graph. 
It is noted that many manses are too 
large or too small. Some are bulky 
and unsightly. Some are not in keep- 
ing with the ideals of Christianity. 
Some fail to produce gratitude to the 
Church on the part of members of 
the minister’s family. Many have 
never been repaired or renovated. A 
few are new, modern, and well 
equipped. About half have been re- 
decorated since 1944. Fewer than half 
of the churches or groups of churches 
which own manses need outside fi- 
nancial help in order to provide a 
manse in keeping with modern stand- 
ards. 











































Pastors’ WIVES are al- 
most unanimous in the view that 
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A survey conducted by the Permanent Committee on 


The Manse 


seldom what it ought to be 


women in each church should serve 
with the deacons on the local manse 
committee. Some manse-dwellers sug- 
gest that women in the local church 
put pressure on boards of deacons to 
be more alert about the condition of 
their pastors’ homes. Pastors’ wives 
are unanimous in expressing their 
gratitude to God for homes in which 
they live, even though they inevitably 
reveal a lingering desire to occupy 
manses more in keeping with com- 
munity standards. 

The Texas Presbyterian, published 
by the Synod of Texas, in the July 
I, 1952 issue, tells of a church where 
the minister’s wife received your 
Committee’s questionnaire. The con- 
gregation became so aware of the 


poor condition of the manse that it 
was moved off the lot and a modern 
manse erected where the dilapidated 
structure had stood. That Texas con- 
gregation has set a worthy example 
for many other congregations within 
our bounds. 

Many manses have long, illustrious 
histories. Some of these which honor 
the past have become a credit to the 
present. Modernization has made them 
into comfortable homes. The spacious 
manse at Edisto Island, South Caro- 
lina, shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture is the oldest such manse reported. 
Erected in 1838 it has kept pace with 
the times because the congregation is 
aware of the needs of its pastor's 
family. 

The manse at West Palm Beach, 
Florida, has a unique history. It has 
stood in four separate locations, at 
each of which it has survived raging 
hurricane winds. The deacons, with 
the aid of the women, have renovated 
it and furnished it with modern con- 
veniences. 


Some MANSES have un- 
usual origins. Some contain materials 
from extraordinary sources. The Sea- 
graves, Texas, manse is said to have 
been constructed from “23 hay barns.” 
Wauchula, Florida, rejoices in a beau- 
tiful manse seen in the accompanying 





It's hard to believe this manse was made of materials from a smokestack. 
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One of our newest manses, this modern home was erected by a small congregation. 


picture, constructed of basic materials 
taken from a smokestack formerly 
used in a phosphate mine. Such 
sources of materials suggest the in- 
genuity of congregations in gathering 


and using what God has made avail- 
able. 

An example of a new modern home 
provided by a small congregation for 
their pastor is the lovely manse at 
West Point, Georgia, erected in 1950 
and seen in the accompanying pic- 
ture. On April 26, 1952, the pastor’s 
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bor City, North Carolina, claims the newest manse. 
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wife wrote your Committee, “We 
are retiring and hate to leave our new 
home. After 46 years and various 
types of homes, it has been wonder- 
ful. Will be glad to see and read your 
article in the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY.” 

Tabor City, North Carolina, a 
church of only 28 members, called a 
pastor in June, 1952, and erected an 
adequate manse with all conveniences. 
The pastor’s family can scarcely con- 
tain theif joy and appreciation. Pic- 
tured on this page, it is the newest 


reported in our denomination. 


A NEWLY ORGANIZED 
CHURCH in a rural community recog- 
nizing the importance of a satisfied, 
settled minister, erected a manse im- 
mediately. After a pastor had been 
called, the congregation went about 
the task of building a church sanc- 
tuary. They now have a manse, an 
educational building, a church edifice, 
and have plans for erecting a new 

(See page 33) 


Oldest manse, Edisto Island, S. C., has kept pace with times. 
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chain... 


A Globe-Encircling Chain of Prayer 


By JANIE McCUTCHEN 


Director of Christian Growth, 
Board of Women’s Work. 


W omen HAVE ALWAYS 
PRAYED as individuals and as groups— 
as Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Disciples 
—but it has been in more recent years 
that women have demonstrated their 
faith in prayer as a globe-encircling 
chain of service for all Christians of 
all races and all lands in all the world. 
The movement has grown continu- 
ally until on February 20, women will 
meet together for prayer in 17,000 
communities in the United States and 
in 114 countries of the world, they 
will have the same hopes, be dedi- 
cated to the same purpose, their 
thoughts will center in the same 
theme, they will be holding to faith in 
the same God, and approaching Him 
through the same Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

When a group of 51 women from 
17 lands met in Baarn prior to the 
constituting of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam in 1948, they 
agreed that their most prized ecu- 
menical experience was their partici- 
pation in the World Day of Prayer. 
This day which in truth encircles the 
globe in a 24-hour chain of prayer, 
begins in New Zealand and the Fiji 
Islands west of the date line and con- 
tinues throughout the day moving 
across the world to Austria, Russia, 
India, and countries of all Asia and 
Europe, to Africa, Iceland, Greenland, 
South America, North America and 
closing with observances in Alaska 
and on the Tonga Island where Queen 
Salote leads her devout subjects in 
prayer. 


Tm WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 

had its beginnings in denominational 
’ 

women's groups where women were 
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called to special prayer for Home 
Missions in 1887, and later for Foreign 
Missions. In 1919 one day was desig- 
nated for prayer for both Home and 
Foreign Mission for women of many 
communions in the United States. The 
movement then spread to Canada and 
through evangelical mission forces it 
has gone around the world until to- 
day the first Friday in Lent means to 
millions of people a day of prayer for 
all people when— 


“The whole round earth is bound 
together 
By golden chains of prayer 
About the feet of God’— 


the symbol of the household of faith 
and the world Christian community— 
the Ecumenical Church. 

AS FAR AS POSSIBLE the same service 
is used throughout the world. The 
World Day of Prayer Committee, of 
the General Department of United 
Church Women, names each year the 
country from which writers are cho- 
sen to prepare the basic program. The 
program is then edited and printed 
in the United States for use by groups 
here; during the summer copies are 
sent by the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council of 
Churches and by denominational 
boards to mission areas around the 
world where the program is trans- 
lated, adapted, printed, and circulated 
among the people of the various com- 
munities in these lands. The move- 
ment has grown continuously since its 
inception—the Day of Prayer being 
observed in new communities every 
year. 


Tx ADDITION TO THE CALL 
TO PRAYER (2,500,000 copies distributed 
in 1952) and the adult and children’s 
prayer services, the program for the 
World Day of Prayer was made avail- 
able last year for the first time in 


English Braille with circulation of 
6,000 copies. This was accomplished 
by co-operation of John Milton So- 
ciety, a world-wide Christian service 
to the blind. 

THOSE WHO PRAY WILL Give! The 
World Day of Prayer offerings began 
spontaneously to come in from ob- 
servances in various places. Each 
country now decides where its World 
Day of Prayer offering will be used. 
The United States’ Committee has 
wisely designated three home mission 
and three foreign mission interdenom- 
inational projects for offerings from 
observances in this country. 

Last year the World Day of Prayer 
offering in the United States alone 
amounted to $369,000. These gifts that 
are being used at home for Christian 
work among the American Indians, 
the share croppers of the south, and 
the migrants along the eastern seaboard 
and mid-west; and abroad for Chris- 
tian literature for millions who are 
learning to read, for support of united 
Christian colleges for women in Japan 
and India and for the training of 
Christian young people from other 
lands to return to their country to 
carry the message of the Christian 
Gospel, have aroused a new interest 
in the peoples of the world, changed 
attitudes, deepened concerns, and 
taught through experience the mean- 
ing of the ecumenical fellowship. 

The women of America, who 
gather each year in churches of their 
choice on the first Friday in Lent, 
sense a fellowship of faith and hope 
and love with Christian women of 
black and yellow and brown and red 
skin who have met in thatched-roof 
houses, Eskimo homes, jungle huts, In- 
dian tepees, and many whose only 
shelter will be the heaven-domed 
sanctuary of all the earth. The fellow- 
ship is indeed ecumenical—a world- 
encircling bond that crosses all de- 
nominational, racial, and _ national 
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boundaries. It is to them an experience 
of worship and of service. 


Ix rHE UNITED STATES the 
World Day of Prayer has come to be 
a major day in the Christian calendar 
year. Radio and television contribute 
time to its publicity. Governors of 
states and mayors of cities issue proc- 
lamations declaring it a Day of Prayer 
for their people. Stores and shops dis- 
play posters. Noon-hour observances 
are had in many communities where 
all people are called to pause for 
special prayer at the designated time. 
In some places bells ring and shops are 
closed for the prayer hour. 

Some cities arrange a number of 
services at various hours—one town 
or community may have a dozen or 
more services in churches, morning, 
afternoon, and evening, in schools, in 
community institutions, in downtown 
theaters, or other meeting houses 
giving opportunity to all people, men, 
women and children to share in the 
day and catch the spirit of oneness in 
faith and prayer with Christians 
around the world. With each passing 
year the day has seemed to take on 
a new depth of meaning in commu- 
nities in this country. 

Families in PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA, 
marked the day by inviting foreign 
students to dinner; in IOWA PARK, 
TEXAS, 57 business houses closed their 
doors during the hour services; in 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, special buses 
carried school children to services; in 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA, 50,000 Calls to 
Prayer were distributed in churches, 
schools, hotels, stores, offices, hos- 
pitals, jails, and bus and railroad sta- 
tions. 


Tue WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
has a spiritual significance to women 
of other countries, too. Through their 
own remarks we catch something of 
their spirit and the meaning of this 
world-wide fellowship to them: 

From Monrovia, Liberia, came the 
testimony “The reading and songs 
brought into the hearts of all present 
the real feeling of world fellowship.” 

Of the meeting in Iraq, one wrote 
“We in Amarah have been blest in 
having a part in this world-wide 
prayer. We, too, sang ‘What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus’. We, too, prayed 
for peace and guidance in this world 
of turmoil.” 


(See page 59) 
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For Happier Furloughs 


By C. DARBY FULTON 


Executive 


Secretary 


Board of World Missions 


Decucut AND DREAD are 
strangely mixed in a missionary’s an- 
ticipation of his furlough. 

Of course he looks forward eagerly 
to seeing his homeland again, to the 
happy reunion with loved ones and 
friends, to the welcome and fellow- 
ship of the home Church, to the free- 
dom and inspiration of worship in his 
own tongue, and to the replenishing 
of his resources of body, mind and 
spirit. 

But there are problems and anxi- 
eties, too. While the missionary may 
speak of “coming home” on furlough, 
he realizes that actually he no longer 
has a home in this country. Old 
friends are scattered. Family ties are 
broken. The once treasured associa- 
tions are gone. Even where relatives 
extend their hospitality, the mission- 
ary seldom feels free to accept such 
favors for more than a few weeks. 

Finding a suitable place of residence 
is not simple. The children must be 
put in school. Parents are encouraged 
to pursue special studies that will 
enhance their effectiveness on their 
return to the field. Furnished houses 
are scarce; rents are high; and the 
missionary’s range of choice is greatly 
restricted by his limited salary. 


L IS ALMOST TRAGIC that 
the year of furlough, designed to af- 
ford a period of well-earned rest, 





should sometimes involve so much 
worry and petty annoyance over the 
mere details of living as to defeat its 
real purpose. 

The Board of World Missions has 
therefore learned with gratitude of 
the decision of the Board of Women’s 
Work to designate the 1953 Birthday 
Offering for Furlough Homes for 
Foreign Missionaries and Their Fam- 
ilies. The Board recognizes the great 
service that has been rendered our 
missionaries through many years by 
Mission Court, in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and more recently by Mission 
Haven in Decatur, Georgia. It re- 
joices in the announcement that the 
1953 Birthday Offering is to be used 
to continue the splendid work of these 
furlough homes and to make possible 
the development of similar facilities 
in connection with our Seminaries in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Austin, 
Texas. The Board commends this en- 
terprise to the Church for its gen- 
erous and enthusiastic support. 





On the 41st birthday of their 
organization the Women of 
the Church hope to raise 
$150,000 for homes for 
furloughed missionaries and 
their families. 
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World Missions at Home 


By JANIE W. McGAUGHEY 


Executive Secretary 
Board of Women’s Work 


Tue 1953 BIRTHDAY OBJEC- 
tive for the Women of the Church, 
“Furlough Homes for Foreign Mis- 
sionaries and their Families,” presents 
a real opportunity to have a share in 
World Missions, though the buildings 
to be made possible by the gifts will 
not be in one of our foreign mission 
fields, but in this country. We shall 
be giving to World Missions at home. 

The Birthday Fund will be used 
for homes for furlough missionaries 
in four centers, each in the vicinity 
of one of our theological seminaries. 
In two of these, Mission Court in 
Richmond, Virginia, and Mission 
Haven, in Decatur, Georgia, the gift 
will make possible the building of 
more apartments. In the other two, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Austin, 
Texas, plans are now in process for 
the establishment of such homes. 


Te BOARD OF WORLD MIS- 
SIONS has given its strong approval to 
this objective because they know 
these homes will make a vital contri- 
bution to World Missions. The presi- 
dents of the four seminaries haye 
enthusiastically endorsed the plan, for 
they realize what a blessing these mis- 
sionaries will be to the people in their 
Vicinity, and what the study oppor- 
tunities available in the seminaries and 
other nearby educational institutions 
can mean to the missionaries. Women 
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of the Church are enthusiastic in 
their interest in the objective, for 
they know better than any, what such 
homes mean to the missionaries as 
they come home on furlough and 
what fellowship with missionary fam- 
ilies may mean to their own homes 
and their churches. 

By having more such homes avail- 
able to our furlough missionaries in 
these four parts of our Assembly, we 
feel sure that the cause of World 
Missions will be more widely pre- 
sented, and missionary concern and 
loyal support will be given on the 
part of a larger number of people. 
This objective has a great appeal. It 
will have a far-reaching influence in 
the Master’s work around the world. 
It should enlist our earnest prayers 
and generous gifts. Homes for our 
missionaries—world missions at home! 


No More “A.D.” 


LONDON—The abbreviation “A.D.” 
(anno Domini) has been abolished in 
Iron Curtain countries because of its 
Christian connotation, according to 
reports here. 

When the Communist press pub- 
lishes an article containing a refer- 
ence to, say, the fifth century A.D., 
it uses the phrase, “the fifth century 
of our era.” 





Mission Notes 


DR. C. DARBY FULTON, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, will leave this country on De- 
cember 27 to fly to Brazil on business 
with the East Brazil Mission. pr. 
JAMES E. BEAR, Professor of Missions 
at Union Theological Seminary in 
Richmond, has been designated by 
the Board to accompany Dr. Fulton. 


DR. AND MRS. HERBERT CODINGTON, 
Jr., announce the birth of a daughter, 
Mary Page, in Kobe, Japan, on No- 
vember 28. Dr. Codington is engaged 
in medical work at our hospital in 
Kwangju, Korea, while Mrs. Coding- 
ton is remaining in Japan. Mrs. Cod- 
ington is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Lewis H. Lancaster, who were for 
many years missionaries to China. Dr. 
Lancaster is at present assisting the 
Executive Secretary of the Board of 
World Missions. 


MISS MARGARET HOPPER, MISS WILLIE 
BURNICE GREENE and MiISS_ LOUISE 
MILLER sailed on December 3 for 
Korea. They have been in this coun- 
try on furlough and have just been 
cleared for return to Korea to con- 
tinue their work there. 


DR. AND MRS. OVID BUSH arrived for 
their furlough year on November 18. 
Dr. Bush has been serving at our hos- 
pital in Chunju, Korea, and Mrs. 
Bush has been in Japan. Dr. Bush is 
now taking work at the University 
Hospital, Augusta, Georgia. 


REV. AND MRS. W. H. CRANE of our 
Congo Mission announce the birth of 
a daughter, Charlotte Virginia, on 
November 5. The baby’s grandpar- 
ents on both sides are Congo mission= 
aries. They are the Rev. and Mrs. 
Roy Cleveland and Dr. C. L. Crane. 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES STHRESHLEY 
announce the birth of a daughter, 
Emily Temple, on November 12. Mrs. 
Sthreshley was Miss Florence Moore 
of our Congo Mission. 


MRS. WILLIAM JUNKIN, for many 
years a missionary of our Church to 
Korea, died in Richmond, Virginia, 
on November 2. Mrs. Junkin resigned 
from active missionary service in 1908. 
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A VERY STIMULATING and 


significant meeting was held last fall 
at St. Anne’s College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, where women and men repre- 
sentatives from Africa, India, Argen- 
tina, France, Holland, Sweden, Eng- 
land, Switzerland and the United 
States gathered as the Women’s Com- 
mission of the World Council of 
Churches. 

There was an air of restlessness 
among the women for they know 
that they are not being allowed to 
serve in the church, as copartners or 
as persons, to the fullest degree of 
their ability and longing. They realize 
that many women are trained, edu- 
cated and ready to work in the 
Church to the extent to which men 
are privileged to work. Yet, though 
they now serve according to their 
ability in the secular world, the 
Church which deals with love, service, 
home life and personal counseling, 
holds them off. 

With this restlessness, however, 
there was at the same time, a sense 
of quiet and assurance, for the women 
are convinced that in today’s world 
with its problems and needs, the full 
service of both men and women will 
be required. They also know that 
women who have studied world con- 
ditions, their Bibles, and theology, 
who have served as administrators, 
executives, and professors, will not 
be content only to cook church din- 
ners, raise money for missions, and 
do service projects within the church. 


Tue COMMISSION ON 
WOMEN’S WORK, appointed at the Con- 
stituting Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam, 
Holland, 1948, has been working un- 
der the leadership of Miss Sarah 
Chakko of India, one of the Presi- 
dents of the World Council of 
Churches, and Dr. Kathleen Bliss, one 
of the three women in England who 
have been granted the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 
In the years intervening since Ams- 
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terdam, a rich fellowship has grown 
among the members of the Commis- 
sion. Instead of each one being sensi- 
tive at the point of her country, her 
church, there was the feeling that here 
was a group of Christian workers and 
friends, and while each expressed her 
own views with eagerness and forth- 
rightness, it was spontaneously given 
and without having to guard every 
word for fear one might be misun- 
derstood. 

The writer has seldom been with a 
group which has seemed more ob- 
jective and which faced issues with 
greater intelligence and understand- 
ing than did this women’s commis- 
sion of the World Council of 
Churches. Each one is a leader in her 
own country, each one is trained, 
some in theology and all in Bible, and 
at least six women members are or- 
dained. Two of the women hold Doc- 
tor of Divinity degrees. 


Tue WOMEN’S COMMIS- 

SION is not composed of women alone. 
There are several men appointed to 
serve on the Commission. At this 
meeting, the men present were: 
Bishop A. Fjellbu of Norway, Dr. 
P. Roscom Abbing of Holland (mem- 
bers of the Commission) and Rev. 
Robert Bilheimer, U.S.A., and Dr. 
Robert Mackie, Geneva, members of 
the World Council of Churches’ staff. 
During these four years, Dr. Bliss 
has written a book—Tbhe Service and 





A report of the meeting of the Women’s Commission 
of the World Council of Churches, at Oxford, England, 
September 8-13, 1952 








Status of Women in the Churches 
which is a compilation of survey ma- 
terial gathered from the churches 
around the world. 

At one of the sessions, Dr. Bliss 
gave her personal reactions to the ma- 
terials in her book, in an address she 
called, “Blind Alleys and Open 
Doors.” She said that the questions 
of the survey took on different mean- 
ing in different parts of the world, 
but the women were very conscienti- 
ous in sending in their replies. “The 
Holy Spirit has better lines of com- 
munication than we realize,” she in- 
sisted. 

Mrs. Bliss affirmed that sin is an 
infection in society, that we know 
the disease is contagious, but we often 
forget that life is also contagious. 

She discussed the various categories 
of women’s work within the church 
today, and she is most concerned 
about those who serve as parish help- 
ers. The salary is meager, and there 
is little opportunity for advancement. 
The parish helper usually lives in one 
room, with little or no home life. The 
married, volunteer woman serves her 
church, and then goes home to fam- 
ily and loved ones. 

Mrs. Bliss pointed out that today 
we need qualitative progress. Numeri- 
cal progress alone will not suffice as, 
for instance, stating that this year we 
have ninety-seven as against eighty- 
seven ten years ago! 


Sur MADE A REAL DiIS- 
TINCTION between women’s influence 
and their responsibility. Always, 
women have exerted influence, she 
said, beginning in their bedrooms at 
night when they suggested how their 
husbands should vote! Today, many 
women still want only to influence 
others. They want to suggest and ad- 
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vise those who are leaders, and if that 
advice is not good, let the criticism 
fall back on the leaders—not on them. 
They, themselves, are not willing to 
assume responsibility and to take the 
criticism or attacks which may come 
because of their decisions. Influence, 
she says, is a much easier way be- 
cause someone else takes the rap! If 
women are to be a power for good in 
our world today, they must be will- 
ing to grow beyond influence and as- 
sume responsibility. 

There was also full discussion on 
the pamphlet prepared by the Com- 
mission: “A Study of Man-Woman 
Relationship” which is a theological 
approach to this very real problem. 

The Committee on Future Policy 
agreed that enough now has been 
done by the Commission itself on the 
Biblical and theological background 
on the man-woman relationship to 
stimulate the churches in their study 
in this area. But there are other areas 
to explore in this study of man- 
woman relationship: Dislocation, due 
to the rapid changes in secular society 


| call for study and for healing meas- 


ures, 

The Commission should not dupli- 
cate the work of social agencies but 
should seek to bring Christian insight 
to bear on problems which fall within 
the province of its concern for this 
central human relationship such as: 
home and family; women who are 
not in homes, i.e., unmarried, wid- 
owed, victims of broken homes; the 
professional relationships of men and 


| women. In all of these areas, there is 


inherent relationship between the task 
of the Commission and the content 


| of the Christian message and its im- 
5 Pact on the world today. There is also 
| aclose relationship between the Com- 
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mission’s task and the World Coun- 
cil’s concern for the layman and his 
vocation. 


Taree PAPERS, giving 
views on the pamphlet, were pre- 
sented by Mme. Zander of France, 
Canon Hodgson of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Dr. Mary Ely Lyman, 
Professor at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. 

Dr. Lyman’s paper gave “The 
American View.” She believes that 
most Americans would not fall in 
line with neo-orthodoxy, or with the 
extreme liberalism of yesterday. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Dr. Walter Horton 
of the Overland School of Theology, 
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she listed herself as a “neoliberal.” 
Her paper was excellent, and she was 
asked to present it to the Secretarial 
Conference of the Department of 
United Church Women (composed 
of the women executive staffs of the 
co-operating denominations within 
the National Council of Churches) at 
their meeting in Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Connecticut, last fall. 
Mlle. Madeline Barot of France, 
has been chosen as the new executive 
secretary of the Commission and be- 
gan her work January 1, 1953. She 
brings to her new task a wealth of 
experience. She was the guiding spirit 
of CIMADE, Christian Service Or- 
(See page 58) 
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Part II—The Indigenous Churches y <. Bae Pee 
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Tue PRIMARY AIM OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


has been explicitly stated by our General Assembly 


as follows: 


“The great end of missionary life and 
service is the preaching of Christ and Him 
crucified to the nonevangelized peoples. 
All forms of missionary work must be 
subordinate to this end. The Board will, 
therefore, sanction no methods of mission- 
ary effort except as they contribute to a 
wider and more effective proclamation of 
the Gospel. And the Missions in all their 
recommendations and policies are charged 
to keep this chief end in view.” 


This is an important injunction, for though the 
missionary enterprise is deeply concerned with all 
aspects of human life and welfare, it must ultimately 
measure its success by its effectiveness in bringing 
men and women to faith in Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour. 

In this discussion, however, we are concerned 
with another aim of missions, admittedly secondary 
in importance, yet essential to the fulfillment of 
what is implied in the first. This aim, long recog- 
nized by missionary societies and largely determin- 
ing their programs of work, is to organize the new- 
ly- won believers into an ongoing church fellow- 
ship that will be self-gov erning and self-supporting. 
It contemplates the creation in each mission field 
of an organic entity, the church, ultimately inde- 
pendent of missionary patronage and moving by 





God’s help and blessing on its own resources of 
faith, liberality and leadership. This is implicit, we 
believe, in the Great Commission, which suggests 
more than simple evangelistic pioneering in the 
words, “make disciples . . . teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” 

To be sure, there are still those who are impatient 
with all methods of missionary work except the 
direct proclamation of the Gospel through preach- 
ing. One occasionally sees missionaries who employ 
what has profanely been called the “hit and run” 
method, a sort of “fly-by-night” technique designed 
to spread the Gospel over the face of the earth, 
though thinly, in the briefest possible time. There 
are actually “such persons, who, after having pre- 
sented one fervent call to faith in the market place 
of a pagan village, will pass on to other communities 
feeling that they have discharged their obligation 
to the lost and have washed the blood of the un- 
believing from their hands. 

This is not intended as a caricaturing of those 
methods. One admires the pioneering zeal of such 
men who are aflame with a passion for the lost, and 
are eager to disseminate the Gospel message as 
rapidly as possible. They have their place in the 
broad scheme of missionary endeavor, and have 
often been used by the Spirit of God to awaken the 
first spark of Christian faith in the hearts of their 
hearers. 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that this is only 
the first step, and that the missionary task is not 
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ded Dr. Fulton, Executive Secretary, Board of World Missions, has made 

recent visits to mission stations in Africa and Brazil. 

ent 
the done until believing men and women are brought 
ch- together in a cohesive Christian fellowship where 
loy their faith can find proper nurture and expression. 
un” Dr. Robert E. Speer emphasized this in a memorable 
ned address 25 years ago before the Foreign Missions 
rth, Conference of North America when he referred to 
rere a “definite, coherent, congregational unit” as being 
pre- “biologically essential to the Christian Church.” He 
lace explained: “Mr. Chesterton pointed this out long 
ities § go when he said biology did not know of anything 
tion living that wasn’t cellular. And we cannot have 
un- ff} Christianity in the world unless it is built on a great 
cellular organization of definite and vital and living 
hose ff Congregational units scattered through mankind, 
such visible and gathering together Christians of this, that 
and and the other community in a tangible, actual, local 

2 4s Christian society.” 

the ff In every field our missionaries are working with 
have ff this end in view. This is not to imply that they are 
ithe JF Neglecting the basic task of evangelization. That 
their Still is, and will continue to be, their first concern. 
| Nevertheless, they recognize that it is not enough 
only J} Simply to diffuse a disembodied spiritual influence 
not among the people. They labor to establish in every 
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field a Church which will be the body of Christ, a 
tangible reality through which His Word and His 
work will become manifest in living expression. To 
put it differently, they are devoting themselves to 
the task of achieving their own elimination when 
these indigenous churches shall .have attained the 
maturity and strength that will enable them to 
carry their responsibilities without foreign aid. This 
process is known in missionary circles as “devolu- 
tion. 

Obviously, this is not something that can be ac- 
complished overnight. It is likely to prove a long 
and laborious task. ‘To enter a primitive region such 
as our missionaries sought out in the Congo 61 years 
ago; to plant the first seeds of faith, to nurture the 
growing Christian community until it can take its 
place as an autonomous entity, rooted in the soil, 
self-governing and self-supporting; is an enterprise 
requiring more than a modicum of spiritual courage, 
faith and endurance. 

Such an undertaking is actually a process, involv- 
ing almost imperceptible development from year to 
year; yet it is possible to recognize certain fairly 
definite stages with their distinguishing characteris- 
tics: 

1. The stage of the mission. In any purely virgin 
area the mission must obviously be everything at 
first. There are no indigenous churches; no congre- 
gations of believers; indeed, no believers. Christi- 
anity is utterly new and strange. Often, both acade- 
mic and spiritual illiteracy are absolute. 

The pioneer efforts of the missionary are along 
the lines of broad evangelism, supplemented by a 
program of education designed to discover and train 
for Christian service those who give promise of 
spiritual responsiveness and of ability to lead. 

Gradually little groups of believers begin to 
emerge and individuals develop in Christian under- 
standing and influence. Presently the tiny groups 
grow into congregations, and men marked by faith 
and capacity are selected for preparation as ministers 
of the Word. With the continued growth of the 
Christian community the time comes for the or- 
ganization of a presbytery, and this usually con- 
cludes the first stage of missionary endeavor. 

2. The stage of the mission-church, This stage 1s 
commonly regarded as beginning when a presbytery 
is organized. The presbytery 1s composed of the 
ordained members of the mission along with the 
ordained native pastors and elders who, as the in- 
digenous groups multiply, soon outnumber the mis- 
sionary element. While being in the minority, the 
missionaries continue to wield strong influence. For 
after all, the church is still spiritually immature, 
lacking in vigorous leadership, relatively ignorant 
of Christianity’s historical experience and heritage, 
imperfectly grounded in Christian truth, encum- 
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The Indigenous Churches: 
Self-government, self-support 








bered by some residue of paganism, untrained in 
churchmanship, and only partially awake to the 
responsibilities of Christian life and stewardship. 
This stage normally ends when several presby- 
teries have come into being and the Christian con- 
stituency has grown in spiritual depth, with a com- 
petent leadership prepared for fuller responsibility. 


3. The stage of the church. 


Now the church comes into its own. This stage 
usually begins with the organization of the several 
presbyteries into a synod. Missionaries withdraw 
from their membership in the presbyteries, and the 
church becomes an autonomous ecclesiastical entity. 
It has its own pastors, elders, sessions, presbyteries 
and a synod. It exercises its own polity and disci- 
pline. It supports its own work and program. 

It might appear that the work of the mission is 
now done and that it might well withdraw from 
the field. However, there are still two or three vital 
functions to perform. These vary according to the 
circumstances and needs of the particular areas, but 
usually represent services that the church is still too 
weak to provide in any adequate way for itself. 
They are— 

a. Pioneer evangelism. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the newly born church, numerically 
small and occupied with the task of organizing and 
consolidating its own structure, is not prepared to 
cope with the broad work of extension that re- 
mains to be done. Take, for example, the Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil. It is a completely autonom- 
ous, self-sustaining organization, entirely indepen- 
dent of missionary aid either in personnel or funds, 
with about thirty presbyteries, six synods and a 
general assembly. Yet, the total communicant mem- 
bership of this Church is less than 75,000. Despite 
its amazing vigor and evangelistic outreach it can- 
not begin to compass the task of extension that re- 
mains to be done in a vast country, bigger than the 
United States, embracing a population of 45,000,000. 
It is at this point that our missions in Brazil find 
their continuing role. They penetrate the wide un- 
reached areas of the interior, organizing new groups 
of believers, developing them into congregations, 
and turning them over to the adjacent presbytery 
as soon as they reach the point of self-government 
and self-support. Thus, in a real sense, the foreign 
missionary carries the home mission task of the 


a4 


National Church, and it is understood that all new 
congregations developed by the mission accrue to 
the indigenous Church as soon as they are ready. 
No formal relation exists between the mission and 
the National Church at this stage; but the historical 
and spiritual ties are strong, and the mission stands 
by as a devoted partner, rejoicing in the growing 
strength of the fellowship it has created and en- 
couraging it by its labor of good will and co-opera- 
tion. It should be stated, moreover, that the missions 
develop their programs in consultation with the 
National Church, usually on the basis of some defi- 
nite modus operandi which has been agreed upon 
mutually. 

b. Training. The young church is seldom able at 
the outset to carry an adequate program of institu- 
tional training for its ministers, evangelists and lay 
workers. It has neither the personnel nor the money 
required. The mission, therefore, continues to render 
an important service through the maintenance of 
educational institutions designed to fortify the 
church through the development of leaders. Theo- 
logical seminaries, training schools, and other types 
of institutions are an essential part of the mission’s 
contribution to the development of the Church 
during this third stage. The Church on its own 
part is being prepared for the ultimate assumption 
of these responsibilities through representation on 
the boards of directions and other governing bodies 
of these schools. 

c. Medical, publicational and other services. 


4. The final stage. 


The mission considers its work finished when a 
National Church has been established in sufficient 
strength to direct its own ecclesiastical life and ac- 
tivity, to take over the programs of evangelism and 
education that the mission has maintained, and to 
cope with the unfinished task of extension in un- 
developed areas. It is then time to withdraw and 
to seek new fields in other parts of the world where 
the processes that have led to this result may be 
begun over again. 

There are some who advocate an additional step 
in the process of devolution by including after stage 
3 a period that might be called the stage of the 
church-mission. This contemplates the dissolution 
of the mission as an organized entity and the turn- 
ing over of all missionaries to the National Church 
to be absorbed into the ecclesiastical structure and 
to be directed in their work by the Church and its 
agencies. Ordained missionaries would hold mem- 
bership again in the presbyteries. The plan also in- 
cludes the transfer to the National Church of the 
administrative responsibility for the entire program 
of work—evangelistic, educational, medical, and the 
like—heretofore carried by the mission, as well as 
the transfer of all funds and appropriations from 
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“We believe this to be a generally accept- 
able statement of the aim of foreign mis- 
sions: ‘The supreme and controlling aim of 
foreign missions is to make the Lord Jesus 
Christ known to all men as their Divine Sa- 
viour and to persuade them to become His 
disciples; to gather these disciples into Chris- 
tian churches which shall be self-propa- 
gating, self-supporting, and self-governing; 
to co-operate as long as necessary with these 
churches in the evangelizing of their country- 
men and in bringing to bear on all human 


life the spirit and principles of Christ.’ ” 


—From African Heritage, by Emory Ross. By 
permission of Friendship Press. 


the supporting board or boards for the maintenance 
of this work. Only the salaries of the missionaries 
would continue to be paid by the boards directly 
to them. The home churches would no longer be 
represented on the field by corporate bodies of 
their own missionary ambassadors, as the missions 
would have ceased to exist and all of the missionaries 
would now be serving on an individual basis, as 
directed by the indigenous ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. 

A few comments on this plan will serve to point 
up some of the dangers and disadvantages that it 
involves: 

1. While it has the appearance of fostering the 
autonomy of the National Church, it is in reality a 
step backward that introduces missionary personnel 
and money a second time into the structure of the 
indigenous organization. It would, we believe, radi- 
cally retard the development of the Church in self- 
support, self-government, and possibly in self-propa- 
gation. It would tend to foster and prolong the de- 
pendence of the indigenous Church upon foreign 
sources of financial help. 

2. It would impose a crushing administrative 
burden on the young Church, resulting in its having 
to place a large number of its most competent 
ministers behind desks with office responsibilities. 

3. It would increase the possibilities of friction 
between national workers and missionaries. 
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4. The absorption of a large number of mission- 
aries into the body of the new Church, in com- 
mittees, presbyteries and synods, would deprive the 
Church of the degree of independence, self-reliance 
and autonomy that it now enjoys. 

5. Preoccupation with heavy administrative re- 
sponsibilities would undoubtedly curtail the capac- 
ity, and possibly the desire, of the National Church 
to press forward in its evangelistic work. 

6. In principle, it would seem that if and when a 
National Church body has reached the point of 
development where it is actually capable of absorb- 
ing the whole missionary body, taking over the 
functions of the missions, directing the work of all 
missionary institutions, and handling the over-all 
administrative duties that are involved, such a 
Church is no longer in any proper sense a mission 
field. It should then be weaned completely, and the 
missionaries should withdraw to work in other 
fields. 


How Far Have We Come? 


What point have we reached in this process of 
“devolution”? No single answer can sufhice for all 
our fields, since each is at a particular stage of de- 
velopment not exactly paralleled by the others. Gen- 
erally speaking the Churches in Brazil, China, Japan, 
Korea and Mexico are all in stage number three. In 
each of these fields we have a self-governing and 
self-supporting Church body, an ongoing fellow- 
ship of believers with its own ecclesiastical organi- 
zation and program entirely independent of mis- 
sionary personnel and funds. The missions are con- 
tinuing to assist these autonomous Churches in ways 
that have been described; but the Churches are there 
as recognizable entities. They have come to stay, 
and form a part of that ecumenical and catholic 
body of believers around the world who make up 
the Christian Church. Indeed, in China, because of 
conditions that are well known the missions have 
been withdrawn, and the Church has been forced, 
though prematurely, into stage four. Even indirect 
missionary help can no longer be given, and we can 
offer only our spiritual fellowship and prayers. 

In Africa, among a far more primitive and un- 
developed people, we are in the later phases of the 
second stage and are wrestling now with problems 
incident to the transition to the next higher step in 
the development of the indigenous Church. 


Difficulties and Problems 


The difficulties in the weaning of the Church 
naturally vary according to the widely different 
situations with which our missionaries are faced. 
No exhaustive list can be attempted within the 
scope of this article, but it will be in order to 
mention two or three: 

(See page 32) 








































“Outside the Zoo” 


By CHAPLAIN DUNCAN N. NAYLOR 


Chaplain (Major) Naylor, USA, Sta Comp, Camp Yokohama. 


From FAR PLACES animals 
are brought to American zoos every 
year. People throng to see them “liv- 
ing as they do in darkest Ambrosia” 
—(it says on the sign! ). 

Our missionaries brought home on 
furloughs and sent on itineraries 
throughout the Church sometimes 
feel like they are on display, and not 
in their natural habitat either! The 
advertisement at a local church might 
read: “Real Live Missionaries Here 
Tonight! Here Mr. and Mrs. Goforth 
tell of their life among the Hotten- 
tots.” 

Now there’s much to be said for 
the beneficial effects of zoos on the 
populace, even if they may be less 
than ideal for the captives. But it’s 
a lot more enlightening and enjoyable 
to visit missionaries in the habitat of 
their mission fields. My wife and I 
had the privilege of doing just that 
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in May of 1952. We could write much 
about our six-day tour and all the 
people who were so cordial to us. 
Instead, here are a few snapshots out- 
side the zoo in our Japan Mission. 


Missionaries at Play 

MISSIONARIES ARE PEOPLE! Just about 
the friendliest people we ever met. 
And what a healthy (mentally and 
emotionally as well as physically) 
group we found in all our mission 
stations. They have children. The 
most adorable, best behaved children 
imaginable brightened our visits in 
the homes of Jim Cogswell, Arch 
Taylor, Lyle Peterson and Walter 
Baldwin. One afternoon we loaded up 
with the Cogswell and Taylor families 
and drove to a circus twenty miles 
away. Not much of a circus to us 
adults, but the real big top to those 
kids. I was glad to see that mission 


families do get some chances to play, 


Missionaries at Home 


Bring out the blue ribbon for these 
mission mothers. Imagine having to 
be the teacher for your children in 
addition to managing a household and 
doing mission work. Never any relief 
from having them underfoot! Such 
is the task of a mother of young 
children at an isolated mission station, 

While there is an abundance of a 
wide variety of vegetables in Japan, 
there is always the fear of amoebic 
dysentery. Powdered milk is your only 
safe source of that indispensable food 
item—and it is high. Coffee, sugar, 
butter, shortening—all are scarce and 
very expensive. 

Japanese plumbing and electrical 
fixtures are even more exasperating 
than their American counterparts. 
Pure water is a problem. So many of 
the little things taken for granted in 
America are to be struggled for on 
the mission field. Yet these people live 
graciously and cheerfully and visitors 
are welcome, even to that last cup of 
coffee! 


Missionaries at Prayer 

In every home and at every gather- 
ing we were aware of the belief in 
and practice of simple, earnest prayer. 
They prayed for one another, for 
their parishioners by name, for indi- 
viduals and specific happenings around 
the world. Maybe there is a shortage 
of prayer back home for missions, but 


“Enlightening and enjoyable’— 
visiting missionaries in their mission 
fields. Left to right: Miss Margaret 
Sells, Miss Ada McMurphy, Miss 
Lena Fontaine, Miss Coline Gunn, 
Mrs. Herbert Codington, Miss Elizo- 
beth McNeill, Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, 
Mrs. J. O. Barksdale, Miss Mary 
Haraughty, Rev. John Barksdale, 
Mrs. W. A. Mecllwaine, Rev. W. A 
Mcllwaine, Rev. E. H. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Elmer Boyer, Rev. Paul Free 
land. Chaplain Naylor in front. 
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“Paper Napkin Church,” Gifu, Japan, and the Japanese pastor. 


it is one item not rationed on the 
mission field. 


Missionaries’ “Habitat”! 

nacoyA—location of our largest 
school, Kinjo (“Golden Castle”) Ga- 
kuin, with some 3,000 female students. 
Program of Progress funds made pos- 
sible the movement of the college 
department to a new location on the 
edge of the city (1 % million popu- 
lation). There, atop rolling hills, stand 
three former aircraft hangers ingenu- 
ously and efficiently remodeled into 
excellent educational buildings. Fur- 
ther development halted for lack of 
funds. 

ciru—The McAlpines operate a 
kindergarten and student center “on 
a shoestring” in addition to their regu- 
lar duties (as we say in the Army). 
Typical of their thrift and patience 
and perseverance is the “paper nap- 
kin church.” Bulk of the money for 
this building has been raised from 
sale of the famous Gifu paper napkins 
and paper lanterns. 

KopE—headquarters of our Japan 
Mission. Program of Progress funds 
built our new and modern seminary 
building, now worth much more than 
It originally cost. Business sagacity on 
the part of our missionaries is evident 
here. A language school embraces stu- 
dents from many other denominations 
taking two years’ training before pro- 
eeding to a mission station. Also in 
Kobe is our Chinese Mission where 
old China hands carry on an aggres- 
sive ministry among the large Chinese- 
speaking population of this great in- 
lustrial city. It was our good fortune 
0 be in Kobe at the same time Paul 
reeland, our Church World Service 
epresentative, was there. Dr. and 
Mrs. McIlwaine thoughtfully gave a 
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luncheon for all our missionaries sta- 
tioned in Kobe. 

KOCHI—quiet city on the southeast 
coast of Shikoku Island ... to us 
tourists the most fascinating place we 
visited. Program of Progress funds 
purchased a new campus for our 
girls’ school and erected two build- 
ings which were under construction 
in May and were completed by fall. 
Kochi is base of operations for LYLE 
PETERSON who is wearing out himself 
and his car trying to cover some 100 
miles of densely populated coastline 
where he is the only preacher. 

ZENTsUjI—just inland from _ the 
northwest coast of Shikoku Island. 
Here JIM COGSWELL, ARCH TAYLOR 
and JOHN BRADY showed us what is to 
me a most challenging opportunity. 
Program of Progress funds made pos- 
sible the purchase of a former Japan- 
ese cavalry post as the site for a col- 
lege. This real estate buy was a “steal.” 
A spacious campus with three sub- 
stantial barracks buildings and several 
large stables all in good condition and 
all convertible to dormitory and class- 
room space. A new library building 
has been built. One year of school 
session has been completed. But the 
project stands in jeopardy for lack of 
funds. Originally enough funds were 
earmarked to put the place in full 
operation. But when the Program of 
Progress failed to reach its goal, a 
proportionate cut had to be made 
against this project. 

Buildings are idle and deteriorating 
for lack of funds to remodel and 
paint. Additional full-time professor- 
ships are needed for accreditation. If 
these things can be done enough stu- 
dents can be enrolled to allow the 
college to be virtually self-sustaining. 
But you can’t draw students to a non- 


Building under construction at Girls’ School, Kochi, Japan. 


accredited school in Japan any more 
than you can in America. 

Here is the on/y Christian college on a 
huge island with millions of people. 
Never will we see a more strategic oppor- 
tunity! Thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) 
would solve all their immediate problems. 
Even $10,000 would make an accredited 
status possible. 

As it is we are “losing money” on 
as good a potential investment as we 
will ever have. 

Will you allow me one opinion? 
I’m not a missionary and not an old- 
timer in Japan—I came here in June 
1950. It is my conviction that the only 
hope for the growth of Christianity 
in Japan lies in the training of indi- 
genous ministers and teachers who 
can in turn train Christian doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, farmers, laborers, 
etc. 

Thus I believe our strategy should be 
to concentrate on institutions and teach- 
ers and on providing expert advisers in 
the fields of religious literature and reli- 
gious education techniques. 

Christianity isn’t going to take Japan 
by storm overnight. It will be a long 
slow pull. The fields are white for 
the harvest, but there are lots of 
reapers other than Christians in the 
fields. The people are hungry for 
more than Buddhism and Shintoism 
can give, but they aren’t acutely 
aware of their hunger. And they don’t 
welcome western ideas like they wel- 
come our gadgets and machines. 

Christianity must not become syn- 
onymous with “the American way of 
life.” Its spiritual, transcendent and 
universal message must capture the 
hearts and minds of individual Japa- 
nese who can in turn translate and 
transmit this fire to their fellow men 
in attitudes, words and deeds which 
they can understand. END 
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America is the loser as thousands of 
our most gifted youth miss college 


© Two New Steps 
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A cconoixc TO RECENT AU- 


THORITATIVE STATISTICs there are today 
approximately 2,200,000 American 
young people 18 years of age. God 
has equipped about 25%. of these 
(roughly 550,000) with intellectual 
gifts which would enable them to 
make the most of a college education. 
Yet of this number only some 220,000 
will go to college! 

A distinguished American educator 
who has recently completed an ex- 
haustive study of American youth and 
college education, states that the great- 
est loss in human potential in our 
country today lies in the 330,000 
gifted young people who, though 
fully qualified, are being denied the 
higher education which would most 
fully equip them to serve their day 
and generation. 

Next September approximately 440,- 
ooo young people, representing all de- 
grees of intellectual equipment among 
high school graduates, will be en- 
rolled in the freshman classes of our 
colleges. But when graduation time 
comes four years later the results 
will look something like this: 


Of the 220,000 most gifted youth 
who enrolled, 118,000 (54%) 
will be graduated. Of the 220,000 
less able youth who enrolled, 
55,000 (25%) will be graduated. 


lr EVEN A FRACTION of 
those most gifted young people not 
able to go to college were enabled to 
do so, the number of college gradu- 
ates would be greatly increased. If 
all of them could go, instead of ap- 
proximately 173,000 graduates per col- 
lege generation, we might expect to 
have an additional 178,000 (54% of 
330,000) or a total of 351,000 gradu- 
ates, 296,000 of whom would be out- 
standingly able. 

What is keeping our ablest young 
people from college in such large 
numbers? Two factors stand out con- 
spicuously above all others—one, 
many of these boys and girls simply 
have not enough money for college; 
and two, some have no friends suffi- 
ciently concerned about their future 
to encourage them and inspire them 
to undertake the perhaps difficult, but 
exciting, journey over four years of 
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college work which leads to gradua- 
tion and enlarged service. 


Our Most Flagrant Waste 

This is America’s greatest waste of 
human potential. To such degree as 
we waste our potential leadership we 
shall weaken the nation and affect ad- 
versely the whole world. For from 
among our college graduates must 
come most of our statesmen, inventors, 
scientists, educators, preachers, mis- 
sionaries and other leaders. Shall we 
continue to limit their numbers to a 
small fraction of the potential in this 
critical period of the history of man- 
kind? 


Now—Sam and Mary 


Bor wer us stop tark- 
iNG about youth in figures and get 
down to persons, to Bob and Sam, to 
Mary and Jane in your own Sunday 
school, the members of your own con- 
gregation. Hundreds—yes, thousands 
—of these young people of large po- 
tential abilities are Southern Presby- 





By HUNTER B. BLAKELY 


Secretary, Division of Higher Education 
Board of Christian Education 





terians. They might prepare for 
greater usefulness if somebody would 
help, if somebody would care. 

The world’s greatest need today is, 
not for material, but for men. The 
destinies of tomorrow lie in the minds 
and hearts of today’s youth. We need 
vigorous leaders and wise planners 
for tomorrow—men and women not 
only skilled, but cultured; not only 
great, but good. 

History has opened a great door 
of opportunity for our South. The 
old South, the land of cotton, share- 
cropping and mortgages, has become 
the fastest changing region of the na- 
tion. Across this wide expanse trim, 
modern factories have sprung up in 
cities, small towns, and the open fields. 
Science has made possible complicated 
and vast new industries such as chemi- 
cals, synthetic fibers, wood products, 
metals and atomic energy. And of 
these the South is getting a large 
share. 

Our agriculture is diversified and 
mechanized, getting further each day 
from the mule and the one-horse 
plow. With this upsurge there comes 
the expansion of transportation, build- 
ing, retailing and professional services. 





The laborer’s skills have been up- 
graded. The standards of living have 
been raised. Most people are economi- 
cally better off than they have ever 
been before. 

But it takes more brains, better 
trained leaders successfully to manage 
an expanding economy than it does 
to administer a poor, static one. It 
demands higher abilities and more 
training to take full advantage of the 
great possibilities of today than it did 
to jog along in the horse-and-buggy 
days. It will take more character and 
keener sensitiveness to righteousness 
and justice now to make our nation 
good than ever before. It is high time 
to be concerned about the right kind 
of leadership for tomorrow. 


A Nation’s Greatness 


Recently a significant historical sur- 
vey was made of the prosperity and 
influence of the nations of the earth. 
This study reveals that it was not, as 
sO many suppose, natural resources 
which have made nations prosperous 
and strong, but rather, the qualities of 
their people—how clearly they could 
think and how courageously and 
righteously they would live. Look at 
those Scandinavian countries—bleak, 
mountainous, cold, windswept. Yet 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark have 
the highest standards of living in Eu- 
rope. There is Switzerland, high up 
among her mountains with little of 
natural resources except her vistas and 
her waterfalls—but what a people, 
what a history! Across the centuries 
two nations occupying the poorest 
and rockiest soil on earth have been 
conspicuous: Ancient Greece, which 
in the fourth and fifth centuries be- 
fore Christ gave antiquity its most 
glorious age, and Scotland, out of her 
natural poverty sending sons and 
daughters forth to become the leaders 
of the earth. 


The Resurgent South 


A nation rises no higher than the 
quality of her leadership. We need 
today more leaders for this resurgent 
South. Perhaps your congregation has 
part of that leadership in boys and 
girls too poor to ever think of going 
to college, and with no one to inspire 
them to great undertakings. 

The still greater demand is for 
moral and spiritual qualities in our 
people. It is the Church which must 
meet this need. Our (See page 54) 
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Carlinda and Ernecina on their way to conduct a Vacation Bible School. 


Lady Circuit Riders 


Tue FIRST TWO STUDENTS 
to arrive at the Bible Institute for the 
school year of 1951 were a bit of a 
shock. Carlinda and Ernecina pre- 
sented an odd appearance with their 
oiled hair slicked down to their heads 
and stringing to their waists. 

Two days earlier they had left their 
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home in the interior of North Brazil. 
The first 30 miles was by horseback 
and the rest of the way by truck and 
bus. Proudly they showed the things 
they had brought for school: the 
sheets, towels, nightgowns, etc., with 
their names neatly embroidered on 
them. They confessed that there was 





one thing on the list which they 
hadn’t brought, as they didn’t know 
what it was—a napkin! The customs 
in their region apparently didn’t in- 
clude the use of napkins at the table. 

When Carlinda Gomes and Erne- 
cina Ferreira arrived in the large 
modern city of Recife in North Bra- 
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zil, to receive training in the Bible 
Institute for Christian service, they 
stepped into an entirely different 
world. They had never seen an air- 
plane or a movie, and were not even 
enough acquainted with clocks to tell 
time. [In the sparsely settled regions 
the sun is the only timepiece for many 
people. ] Their educational back- 
ground was below standard as they 
had had opportunity for only four 
years of schooling. When misgivings 
were expressed about the girls’ abili- 
ties to take the Institute course, Rev. 
Hoge Smith, who had made the ar- 
rangements for the girls to come, re- 
plied, “But you wanted the ones who 
needed the most training, didn’t you?” 


To COVER UP their un- 
easiness and bewilderment in the new 
routine of life, the girls adopted an 
attitude of grim stoicism, not even 
daring to smile for the first week or 
so. One of their classmates cut their 
hair. They donned the green skirts 
and white blouses of the school uni- 
form and were all set for the year’s 
work. 

In the classes Ernecina soon re- 
vealed a special talent for handwork 
and it was discovered that Carlinda 
had an unusually good mind and ca- 
pacity for long hours of study. They 
applied themselves to their studies 
and at the end of the year were ready 
to receive their assignment to conduct 
Vacation Bible Schools. 





Carlinda, Ernecina, and classmates, 
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Their first school was in their home 
church—a_ country church called 
Bethany. It was the first Bible school 
that had ever been held there and the 
children were so sorry when the 
school closed that they all cried. Car- 
linda cried, too, and Ernecina alone 
was left to try to console them all. 


For THE NEXT SCHOOL 
the girls rode twelve miles by horse- 
back to Alexandria where they en- 
rolled 28 children, nearly all of these 
Roman Catholic. When the Catholic 
parents learned that the Bible was 
being taught, they withdrew their 
children, but the children had already 
become interested and many sneaked 
away from home to attend the classes. 

Missionary work by horseback was 
no novelty to these girls. In 1949 these 
two, together with another friend, the 
pastor, and an elder had made a three- 
day circuit of over 70 miles by horse- 
back to organize circles of their 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the three 
neighboring communities. 

When time came to go on to the 
third Bible school, there was not even 
a horse available for transportation. 
Not to be thwarted, Carlinda and 
Ernecina put their suitcases on their 
heads, Brazilian style, and with arms 
laden with packages and an umbrella, 
struck out on foot. After three miles 
of plodding through the sand beds of 
that drought area, they arrived at the 
home of a Presbyterian elder who lent 
them a couple of horses. Unfortu- 
nately these horses hadn’t been well 
broken in and were high spirited. Car- 
linda was thrown from the horse once, 
but nothing was broken except her 
umbrella. 


Tue TWOSOME STARTED 
BACK to school in Recife two weeks 
early so that they could stop in a 
town enroute to direct another Bible 
school. 

To conduct the four schools Car- 
linda and Ernecina had traveled in 
three different states. Never before 
had there been a Vacation Bible 
School in any of the four places and 
the girls found it a thrilling experience 
to lead the children, many for the first 
time, to know God the Father and the 
abundant life offered through Christ. 

Arrival of Carlinda and Ernecina at 
school this year was quite different 
from their somber arrival last year. 
A pastor-friend brought them in a 





“Before’’—on arrival at Bible Institute. 


jeep. They were greeted with squeals 
and hugs by their classmates, and they 
bubbled with enthusiasm as they com- 
pared notes with their six classmates 
on their summer work. The eight in 
all had taught almost one thousand 
children during the vacation months! 

Now Carlinda and Ernecina are 
well into their second year. In addi- 
tion to the full Bible course and 
courses on methods for all phases of 
the Church’s work, they are learning, 
as are the others, to type and to play 
the organ. They take full part in all 
of the activities, which include teach- 
ing in the local Sunday schools and 
singing over the radio with the Insti- 
tute Choir. 

At year’s end they will be gradu- 
ated and will find the place where 
they can best serve Christ and His 
Church. We give thanks for these 
two young people .. . for the degree 
to which they have developed their 
talents, and for the great way in which 
they—and others like them—are being 
used for the growth of the Kingdom 
of God in North Brazil. END 





Ernecina and Sunday school class. 
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Carlinda and Ernecina on their way to conduct a Vacation Bible School. 


Lady Circuit Riders 


Tue FIRST TWO STUDENTS 
to arrive at the Bible Institute for the 
school year of 1951 were a bit of a 
shock. Carlinda and Ernecina pre- 
sented an odd appearance with their 
oiled hair slicked down to their heads 
and stringing to their waists. 

Two days earlier they had left their 
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home in the interior of North Brazil. 
The first 30 miles was by horseback 
and the rest of the way by truck and 
bus. Proudly they showed the things 
they had brought for school: the 
sheets, towels, nightgowns, etc., with 
their names neatly embroidered on 
them. They confessed that there was 





one thing on the list which they 
hadn’t brought, as they didn’t know 
what it was—a napkin! The customs 
in their region apparently didn’t in- 
clude the use of napkins at the table. 

When Carlinda Gomes and Erne- 
cina Ferreira arrived in the large 
modern city of Recife in North Bra- 
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zil, to receive training in the Bible 
Institute for Christian service, they 
stepped into an_ entirely different 
world. They had never seen an air- 
plane or a movie, and were not even 
enough acquainted with clocks to tell 
time. [In the sparsely settled regions 
the sun is the only timepiece for many 
people. } Their educational back- 
ground was below standard as they 
had had opportunity for only four 
years of schooling. When misgivings 
were expressed about the girls’ abili- 
ties to take the Institute course, Rev. 
Hoge Smith, who had made the ar- 
rangements for the girls to come, re- 
plied, “But you wanted the ones who 
needed the most training, didn’t you?” 


To COVER UP their un- 
easiness and bewilderment in the new 
routine of life, the girls adopted an 
attitude of grim stoicism, not even 
daring to smile for the first week or 
so. One of their classmates cut their 
hair. They donned the green skirts 
and white blouses of the school uni- 
form and were all set for the year’s 
work. 

In the classes Ernecina soon re- 
vealed a special talent for handwork 
and it was discovered that Carlinda 
had an unusually good mind and ca- 
pacity for long hours of study. They 
applied themselves to their studies 
and at the end of the year were ready 
to receive their assignment to conduct 
Vacation Bible Schools. 





Carlinda, Ernecina, and classmates, 
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Their first school was in their home 
church—a country church called 
Bethany. It was the first Bible school 
that had ever been held there and the 
children were so sorry when the 
school closed that they all cried. Car- 
linda cried, too, and Ernecina alone 
was left to try to console them all. 


For THE NEXT SCHOOL 
the girls rode twelve miles by horse- 
back to Alexandria where they en- 
rolled 28 children, nearly all of these 
Roman Catholic. When the Catholic 
parents learned that the Bible was 
being taught, they withdrew their 
children, but the children had already 
become interested and many sneaked 
away from home to attend the classes. 

Missionary work by horseback was 
no novelty to these girls. In 1949 these 
two, together with another friend, the 
pastor, and an elder had made a three- 
day circuit of over 70 miles by horse- 
back to organize circles of their 
Woman’s Auxiliary in the three 
neighboring communities. 

When time came to go on to the 
third Bible school, there was not even 
a horse available for transportation. 
Not to be thwarted, Carlinda and 
Ernecina put their suitcases on their 
heads, Brazilian style, and with arms 
laden with packages and an umbrella, 
struck out on foot. After three miles 
of plodding through the sand beds of 
that drought area, they arrived at the 
home of a Presbyterian elder who lent 
them a couple of horses. Unfortu- 
nately these horses hadn’t been well 
broken in and were high spirited. Car- 
linda was thrown from the horse once, 
but nothing was broken except her 
umbrella. 


Te TWOSOME STARTED 
BACK to school in Recife two weeks 
early so that they could stop in a 
town enroute to direct another Bible 
school. 

To conduct the four schools Car- 
linda and Ernecina had traveled in 
three different states. Never before 
had there been a Vacation Bible 
School in any of the four places and 
the girls found it a thrilling experience 
to lead the children, many for the first 
time, to know God the Father and the 
abundant life offered through Christ. 

Arrival of Carlinda and Ernecina at 
school this year was quite different 
from their somber arrival last year. 
A pastor-friend brought them in a 





“Before’’—on arrival at Bible Institute. 


jeep. They were greeted with squeals 
and hugs by their classmates, and they 
bubbled with enthusiasm as they com- 
pared notes with their six classmates 
on their summer work. The eight in 
all had taught almost one thousand 
children during the vacation months! 

Now Carlinda and Ernecina are 
well into their second year. In addi- 
tion to the full Bible course and 
courses on methods for all phases of 
the Church’s work, they are learning, 
as are the others, to type and to play 
the organ. They take full part in all 
of the activities, which include teach- 
ing in the local Sunday schools and 
singing over the radio with the Insti- 
tute Choir. 

At year’s end they will be gradu- 
ated and will find the place where 
they can best serve Christ and His 
Church. We give thanks for these 
two young people .. . for the degree 


to which they have developed their 
talents, and for the great way in which 
they—and others like them—are being 
used for the growth of the Kingdom 
of God in North Brazil. END 





Ernecina and Sunday school class. 
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The Indigenous Churches 


(Continued from page 25) 


a. Lack of adequate leadership. This problem is 
particularly acute in the Congo at the level of the 
local congregation. One who has never visited 
Africa can hardly conceive of the primitive stand- 
ards of life and culture in the villages. The difficulty 
of finding men locally who are capable of exercis- 
ing the responsibility of the eldership or the diaco- 
nate is a matter of major concern to our mission. 
At the higher levels of church life, in the presby- 
teries and the synods, there are native leaders, 
trained in our mission institutions, who show a re- 
markable capacity for spiritual and intellectual lead- 
ership. But in the villages the need is most acute for 
developing competent men to lead the local church 
organizations. Many who represent the best ma- 
terial for these responsible offices are drawn off 
from the villages to the industrial centers, attracted 
by the opportunities of lucrative pay and self-ad- 
vancement. Our Congo Mission is giving serious 
consideration to this problem through a program 
of officer-training. The very fruitfulness of our 
work, extending now into almost two thousand 
congregations, has increased the scope and magni- 
tude of this task. 

b. The need of stewardship education. Where 
there is a lagging in self-support, the cause can usu- 
ally be traced to one of the following sources: 


(1) Economic circumstances—the extreme pov- 
erty of the people. 

(2) A natural desire to hold on to foreign help. 

(3) The conception of Christianity as a foreign 
enterprise. The notion is likely to prevail that, after 
all, the Gospel was an importation from abroad 
and is to be fostered and financed from foreign 
sources. This idea is encouraged in the Congo by 
the whole colonial pattern that exists. It is under- 
standable that to many Congolese our mission is 
just another employment agency, like government 
and industry. The man of the Congo recognized 
three chief sources of enterprise in his country— 
government, industry, missions—and he often won- 
ders why, with all their preaching of the dignity of 
labor and the rights of the common man, the mis- 
sions actually pay less than industry and govern- 
ment! 

Here is one of our major problems—to impress 
the fact that our enterprise is of a different charac- 
ter, that we have neither taxes nor profits to distri- 
bute, that we are a benevolent organization en- 
trusted with funds that represent the sacrificial giv- 
ing of American Christians, that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for the support of the Church in the 
Congo must rest upon the Congolese themselves, 
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that the Church must look forward to decreasing 
subsidies rather than to greater ones, and that no 
people can grow into spiritual maturity who will 
not shoulder for themselves the financial burdens 
incident to their own development in spiritual life 
and opportunity. 

This is not to say that the spirit of Christian 
liberality and stewardship is lacking among the 
Congo people. There are wonderful instances of 
devotion and sacrifice, instances that put us to 
shame and call us to self-examination. Yet the 
whole concept of Christian stewardship is naturally 
still strange to a people who have only recently 
been introduced to the ideas of self-support and 
self-government. 

(4) Lack of the spirit of sacrifice. This is the 
chief obstacle to self-support in the Christian com- 
munity, whether it be in the United States or in 
any other land under the sun. 

c. Lack of complete political freedom. This is a 
problem which among all our mission fields is 
peculiar to the Congo. There is serious question in 
the minds of our missionaries as to whether or not 
the Colonial Government would allow a completely 
autonomous African Church to come into being 
even if the Christian community were ready for 
that step. 


The Relation Between Self-government and 
Self-support 


Full self-government and full self-support must 
normally go hand in hand; not on the principle 
that he who pays the piper has the right to call the 
tune, but because self-support is a measure of the 
spiritual maturity of a community of believers, an 
indication of their readiness to assume the responsi- 
bilities and sacrifices of discipleship. As Dr. Speer 
has put it so aptly: “It isn’t a question as to whether 
missions are ready to turn over the administration 
of funds to the Churches on the field; they are more 
ready to do that than the Churches are able to take 
over the transfer. That is not the fundamental issue. 
The fundamental issue is as to whether the Church 
itself will be a real Church or whether it will be a 
parasitical and nominal Church. It will never be a 
full and real Church until it is economically self- 
dependent.” 

It is my belief that any normal church of one 
hundred members can be self-supporting at its own 
economic level. Surely one can scarcely think of 
poverty and economic distress more acute than that 
of a group of Korean Christians all of whom are 
lepers. Yet I knew such a congregation which car- 
ried all of its local church expenses, including the 
pastor’s salary, and supported a missionary in Man- 
churia besides. 

Autonomy is not something that can be conferred 
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upon a church. It isn’t a gift or a compliment to be 
bestowed. Rather, it is something to be achieved, a 
status to be declared; and when a church is ready 
for it, there is no mission on earth that can withhold 
t. 
Dr. Speer relates an account of a conference he 
had with leaders of the Church in South China. 
They presented certain documents which began 
with the statement, “We believe that our Church 
ought to have ecclesiastical autonomy and spiritual 
sovereignty.” To this, Dr. Speer replied: “Why 
haven’t you got them? As far as we are concerned, 
we never had them; we never had your spiritual 
sovereignty; we never had your ecclesiastical au- 
tonomy. They are here for you whenever you 
want to take them, and so far as stopping or hinder- 
ing you, our prayer and longing is that you should 
take them at once.” He comments further: “No 
native Church ought ever to have to ask anybody 
for these things and nobody else ought ever to be in 
a position either to give them to a native Church 
or to withhold them. The Church should be a 
Church and take them. It should take its spiritual 
autonomy. It should take its complete self-govern- 
ment. If it won’t take them, nobody can give them 
to it; you can give it the fiction of them but the 
reality can only be where men have the life in them 
that requires that expression and take the tools of it 
into their hands.” 

We have come a long way in the process of de- 
volution, and native Churches that we have helped 
to develop stand today across the sea and pledge 
us a new comradeship in the Gospel. Our work is 
not finished, but we take heart at what has been 
accomplished. The Churches in mission lands are 
coming into their own and are gradually developing 
into organized communities of believers that are 
adding their testimony to the broad witness of the 
Gospel of our Lord around the world. END 


Self Determination 


By LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


(which he offers as “The Philosophy 
of the American Negro.”) 


Four things we will not do, in spite of all 

That demons plot for our decline and fall; 

We bring four benedictions which we meek 
Unto the proud are privileged to speak, 

Four gifts by which amidst all stern-browed races 
We move with kindly hearts and shining faces. 


We will not hate. Law, custom, creed and caste, 
All notwithstanding, here we hold us fast. 

Down through the years, the mighty ships of state 
Have all been broken on the rocks of hate. 


We will not cease to laugh and multiply. 
We slough off trouble and refuse to die. 
The Indian stood unyielding, stark and grim 
We saw him perish and we learned of him 
To mix a grain of philosophic mirth 

With all the crass injustices of earth. 


We will not use the ancient carnal tools. 
These never won, yet centuries of schools, 
Of priests, and all the work of brush and pen 
Have not availed to win the wisest men 
From futile faith in battleship and shell. 

We see them fall, and mark that folly well. 


We will not waver in our loyalty. 

No strange voice reaches us across the sea; 
No crime at home shall stir us from this soil. 
Ours is the guerdon, ours the blight of toil, 
But raised above it by a faith sublime, 

We choose to suffer here and bide our time. 


And if we hold to this, we dream some day 
Our countrymen will follow in our way. 
Dr. Leslie Pinckney Hill, President 


heney State College 
Cheney, Pennsylvania 























The Manse 


(Continued from page 15) 


unit. Had that congregation failed to 
provide an adequate manse, it would 
not now be in existence! 

A pastor’s wife whose husband 
serves a church of 400 members re- 
fused to give her name, the name of 
her church, presbytery, or synod, but 
declared that the manse was so filthy 
when her family arrived at the new 
field she could not allow them to oc- 
cupy it. The deacons had promised 
to renovate it. The promise was for- 
gotten. The pastor with his own hands 
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and funds made the house livable. 
During this period of “serving tables” 
the spiritual work of the ministry 
ceased. The giving in that church is 
above average, the people generous, 
but thoughtless or unorganized to ful- 
fill the promises made in their con- 
tract with the presbytery on behalf 
of their pastor. Believe it or not, the 
minister’s wife who made that report 
praised the deacons of her church in 
warmest of terms! What would she 
do under favorable circumstances? 
Few ministers’ wives fail to ask for 
“hot” water heaters, venetian blinds, 
refrigeration, plumbing, screens, heat- 
ing equipment, and kitchen stoves. 
They are so human! One woman was 


unhappy because her husband was 
criticized in the congregation for not 
adequately furnishing the manse, 
when the furniture to fill such a mon- 
strosity would require all his salary 
for many years. 

The writer reported on the Manse 
Survey to the Advisory Council of 
Women’s Work and the Women’s 
Executive Board at Montreat June 30, 
1952. An executive secretary of one of 
our official Boards was present. After 
the meeting he remarked, “You gave 
a graphic history of the manses I have 
occupied during my ministry.” 

The time has come for the Church 
at large to take remedial action. 


END 

















Leaders in Assembly’s Negro Work Campaign at meeting in Druid Hills Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 


W nen THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY of 1952 voted unanimously in 
Charleston, West Virginia, to conduct 
a two million dollar Campaign for the 
evangelization and education of Ne- 
groes in the South, it converted to ac- 
tion the thought and prayers of many 
previous Assemblies. Since 1845, when 
the first post-Civil War Assembly de- 
clared that the abolition of slavery 
had not altered relationships of Chris- 
tian love and concern by our Church 
to the colored people, various Assem- 
blies have sought to devise better 
methods of expressing such love and 
concern. 

In 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a report by an Ad Interim 
Committee that had been appointed 
the previous year to make an ex- 
haustive study of the whole field of 
our Assembly’s evangelistic and edu- 
cational work among the Negroes. 
This report pointedly declared, “In 
the light of the facts discovered, it is 
abundantly clear that our Church has 
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ON THE MOVE 
IN NEGRO WORK 


Launching of $2,000,000 Campaign 


By R. A. FARNSWORTH 


Lay Chairman, Negro Work Campa 
Touston, Texas 
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not even begun to meet its responsi- 
bility in this field.” In the same As- 
sembly, Negro Work was reorgan- 
ized as a separate Assembly cause and 
a campaign for 1 million dollars for 
Stillman College approved, but never 
carried through. 

In 1951, still feeling the need for 
positive, definite action, the General 
Assembly approved a recommenda- 
tion of the General Council calling 
for a campaign to be conducted in 
1953 and setting in motion the devel- 
opment of it. The action of the 1952 
Assembly, together with the subse- 
quent work of its Campaign Execu- 
tive Committee, compose the first step 
toward the accomplishment of this 
long awaited goal. 


Tuar SUCH AN UNDER- 
TAKING comes at this time is not with- 
out significance. More than ever be- 
fore the entire South is conscious of 
the ten million Negro neighbors who 
present both problems and opportuni- 
ties of increasing magnitude. As al- 
ways, the Church is especially sensi- 
tive to the need for evangelization of 
more than half these southern Negroes 
who have never professed faith in 
Jesus Christ. In a new way, too, the 
increasing number of better educated 


Enthusiasm about campaign is greatest known in our 


Church in many years 


Negroes, and their consequent ad- 
vancements in other ways, is sharpen- 
ing the challenge to our Church to 
help provide them a more educated 
ministry. 

Moreover, there is sensed through- 
out our Church a readiness for de- 
cisive and courageous action to meet 
this God-given opportunity of Chris- 
tian service. Those at the helm have 
marveled at the immediateness and 
enthusiasm with which top leaders in 
our Church have responded. There 
seems to be a general realization that 
this is a main line function and must 
not be sidetracked. 


Ore LEADER OF THE EF- 
Fort declared in convincing manner 
that the immediate need was three- 
fold: (1) organize; (2) organize; and 
(3) organize! That pretty well sums 
up the present state. Since it is an 
Assembly-wide campaign, and noth- 
ing yet has ever been done without 
proper plans and preparation, organi- 


zation must be set up at Assembly, 
synod, presbytery and local church 
levels. All this, however, is designed 
to bring eventually to each member 
of our 3,706 churches the chance to 
share in this much needed action. 
The words of the 1946 Ad Interim 
Committee are particularly stirring 
and awakening at this point. “In mak- 
ing our study,” it says, “we have tried 
to be objective. . . . Our failures in 
the past have been failures of vir- 
tually our entire Church and the 
remedy must now be provided by our 
Assembly as a whole. No halfway 
measures can suffice.” Believing that 
the 1952 Assembly has expressed the 
will of our people to go all the way 
in this good cause and that the same 
Assembly clearly commissioned its 
campaign leaders to go to the local 
congregations for funds, it is humbly 
hoped that each congregation will par- 
ticipate. Plans will not have been car- 
ried through completely until the last 
member of the most remote congre- 


(See page 50) 





THESE ARE AT THE HELM 


nessee, Appalachia)—R. L. 


PETERS, Kingsport, Lay 
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Campaign Executive Committee 

(Charged by the 1952 Assembly with responsibility for Campaign) 
R. A, FARNSWORTH, Houston, Texas, Lay Chairman; 
REV. P. D. MILLER, Atlanta, Georgia, Minister Chair- 
man; MRS. ALEXANDER MAITLAND, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Women’s Chairman; REV. ALEX R. BATCHELOR, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Rr. L. PETERS, Kingsport, Tennessee, 
ARCH B. TAYLOR, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
REV. S. F. BRYANT, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, REV. MOSES 
E. JAMES, Charlotte, North Carolina, REv. J. Mc- 
DOWELL RICHARDS, Decatur, Georgia, REV. SAMUEL B. 
HAY, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, MRS. R. L. PETERS, Kings- 
port, Tennessee, Miss JANIE W. MC GAUGHEY, Atlanta, 
Georgia, REV. L. w. BoTroMs, Atlanta, Georgia, REV. 
VERNON S. BROYLES, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Division Leaders 
(Appointed by Executive Committee to head geographic divisions) 
Southwestern (Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana)—A. WALTON LiTz, Little Rock, Lay Chairman; 
REV. W. L. MCLEOD, Shreveport, Minister Chairman; 
MRS. FRED L. BRAMLETTE, San Antonio, Women’s 
Chairman. 


Central (Missouri, Kentucky, West Virginia, Ten- 


Chairman; REV. W. A. BENFIELD, Louisville, Minister 
Chairman; MRs. T. SMITH BREWER, Huntington, West 
Virginia, Women’s Chairman. 


Southeastern (Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida)—EDWARD EDENS, Okolona, Lay Chairman; Rev. 
J. CHESTER FRIST, Mobile, Minister Chairman; mrs. 
NORWOOD M. PHELPS, Jacksonville, Women’s Chair- 
man. 


Eastern (South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia) 
—ARCH B. TAYLOR, Winston-Salem, Lay Chairman; 
REV. PAUL TUDOR JONES, Richmond, Minister Chair- 
man; MRS. GEORGE U. BAUCOM, Jr., Raleigh, Women’s 
Chairman. 


Campaign Offices 


36 Hunter Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Director, REV. RICHARD R. POTTER, Atlanta, 
Georgia 

Office Secretary, MISS EMILY CAMPBELL, Decatur, 
Georgia 


(Note: In a later issue, The Survey will present 
a full portrayal of campaign leaders in- 
cluding those of synods.) 
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An article everyone should read 


Mission Hospitals for Japane 


Tue JAPAN MISSION of 
our Church recently decided to begin 
medical work in Japan. The Board of 
World Missions backed them up by 
providing a doctor and initial funds 
and has approved their plan for a 
modest 25-bed hospital at a cost of 
around $160,000. 


This is a definite departure from 
mission policy of the past, not only 
of our Church but of most churches 
with work in this country. Up to the 
beginning of the Pacific War our 
Church had no medical work here 
and it would have been difficult to 
find a scant dozen mission hospitals, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, in the 
entire country. What are the reasons 
behind this change in policy? 


Since medical work has been such 
an important part of our Church’s 
work in other countries of the Orient 
(20-25% of our missionaries in Korea 
and China, before the Communist 
crisis, were medical workers) the ques- 
tion might better be asked “Why 
have we never before done medical 
work in Japan?” An answer to that 
question will throw some light on this 
decision. 


T nere WERE TWO MAIN 
reasons why before the war so little 
emphasis was placed on Christian 
medical work here. One of these was 
the obstacles placed in the way of 
such work by the Imperial Japanese 
Government. The other, and perhaps 
the more significant of the two, was 
the widespread feeling that existing 
medical facilities were quite adequate 
and there was little need for the mis- 
sion boards to make the heavy ex- 
penditures which such work would 
entail. 


Today there are no government 
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By FRANK BROWN, JR., M.D. 


obstacles to medical work by mis- 
sions. On the contrary, there seems 
an active desire to facilitate such work. 
For instance, foreign doctors may 
now take the National Medical Ex- 
amination in English—even since the 
Peace Treaty. Since the war, through 
military government doctors and vis- 
iting teams of American University 
professors, there has come about a 
better understanding of the limita- 
tions of Japanese medicine. For, while 
it is true that Japan has been far ahead 
of other Asiatic countries in this re- 
spect, professional standards have 
been far below those prevalent in 
most western countries. 

And then, of course, the war with 
the great speed-up in the professional 
training program still further de- 


Busy street in 


pressed these standards, while its 
physical destruction drastically re- 
duced the already inadequate facili- 
ties. An American surgeon (a depart- 
ment head in a western university) 
after a recent visit to representative 
Japanese medical schools, stated that 
Japanese medicine was at least 20 
years behind American standards— 
and he had seen only the best! 


Bor THERE ARE OTHER 
COGENT REASONS for Christian medical 
work in Japan that do not represent 
any changed conditions, but which | 
believe have been applicable from the 
beginning of missionary work here. 
One of the most pressing reasons 
becomes apparent only to the careful 
observer: large blocks of the popula- 


Osaka, Japan. 
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tion cannot afford even such medical 
care as is available in the community. 
Regardless of how comprehensive the 
health insurance and welfare laws are 
on paper, one should not be surprised 
to find this so, since it is obvious that 
a country as poor as Japan could not 
provide adequate medical care for all 
of its 85 million people! One needs 
only inquire of a few peddlers, small 
farmers or even some “white collar” 
workers to find case after case of 
family members who for lack of 
money have died or suffered pro- 
longed illness. 

Hospitals don’t help much in this 
problem since they, both public and 
private, must be _ self-supporting. 
Actually they do little or no charity 
work. And most of the doctors, 
though far better off than the people 
among whom they work, show little 
concern for the patients who cannot 
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Recentry A MOTHER AND 
HER SMALL Boy with a large abscess on 
his shoulder spent a good part of a 
day trying to find some doctor to 
treat him. They went to three differ- 
ent doctors in the neighborhood, but 
each one refused to do anything for 
him because the mother had no funds. 
Finally they were directed to a small 
Christian clinic where the abscess was 
drained and the child cared for. The 
Christian Japanese doctor who told 
me of this said that such incidents 
are not uncommon. 

Still another potent reason for 
Christian medical work in Japan is the 
lack of feeling on the part of most 
doctors for the sick as human beings. 
At best the patient is considered a 
technical problem of some interest; 
more commonly simply as a source of 
income. This attitude shows too in 
the refusal by doctors as a class or as 
individuals to accept any responsibil- 
ity for providing needed medical care. 
Local medical associations are little 
better than trade unions fixing prices 
and discouraging their members from 
charging less even for needy patients. 


Two WEEKS AGO A FEL- 
LOW MISSIONARY with an acute infec- 
tion and a high fever came to my 
home. He had just been to a large 
hospital in his community, one of the 
best in this entire metropolitan area 
and one which ordinarily has 800- 
1,000 outpatients daily (Japanese hos- 
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Christ actually meant prayer to be the great power by which His 
Church would do its work in the world. 


“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few; Pray ye, 


therefore.” 


Only the workers in the Kingdom can pray effectively for the work 


of the Kingdom. 


“God forbid that 1 should sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray.” 








Pray down barriers 

Pray open doors 

Pray out man’s evil way 
Pray in the Kingdom of God 








Let us include in our prayers this month special petitions for: 


A COMPASSIONATE HEART in the people of our Church toward all 
of those who are without a knowledge of Christ and for such a 
concern as shall produce continuous prayer and sacrificial giving 
until all have had an opportunity to know Him. 

ALL CHRISTIANS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN who are oppressed and 
persecuted, that they may find freedom in Christ and even joy 
in their suffering for Him. 

CHRISTIANS TO BE SENSITIVE TO THE SOCIAL EVILS of our day, re- 
pentant, and obedient to the will of Christ for His disciples. 
FEBRUARY 20, TO BRING TO CHRISTIANS around the world a new 
sense of their oneness in Christ and of the fellowship that is 
continually possible unto them through prayer; that this worLp 
DAY OF PRAYER may bring us closer to God’s ideal of peace and 





love to all people. 


™@ THE REALIZATION, ACCEPTANCE, AND PROMOTION of the world-wide 
fellowship by the people of our own church. 

™@ THE DAWNING OF A NEW DAY—for a revival of the spirit of Christ 
in the hearts of Christians and a revival of interest in missions in 
the church; for consecration on the part of all church leaders, 


and power to ministers for the proclamation of the Gospel. 
™@ ALL CHRISTIANS TO BE ALERT to their daily opportunity to witness 
unto Christ through prayer and personal life and work. 





pitals all have large outpatient depart- 
ments catering to all classes of the 
population). He was refused treat- 
ment there because it was a holiday, 
and told to come back next day. He 
was not even seen by a doctor. 

A local better-than-average obste- 
trician practicing on westerners (who 
usually get much better care than the 
average patient) takes his regular days 
off, vacations, and attends distant 
meetings without any provision for 
his patients whose babies are due at 
that time. These are not exceptional 
cases either, but are quite typical of 






the attitude of the medical profession 
out here—and the people expect no 
more. 


Acrvatty, IT IS NOT SUR- 
PRISING that this is true when one 
realizes that from the very advent of 
western medicine in Japan, profes- 
sional training has been entirely on a 
secular basis, and almost entirely by a 
non-Christian government. There is 
nothing of the Hippocratic oath in 
Japanese medicine. 
There is no Christian heritage either, 
(See page 46) 
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INGULULA”—just saying 
the word out loud is fun. I like the 
way it rolls off my tongue. Somehow 
the very name promised adventure to 
me. The Tshiluba dictionary says it 
means “to disentangle, discern, solve, 
puzzle out.” 

Jingulula, the most unforgettable 
character I’ve ever met, is the Rev. 
Plumer Smith, a missionary who has 
been serving the Africans for 39 years, 
aided and abetted by his faithful wife, 
Katy. 

The children at Central School 
voted him as their choice for their 
speaker at Easter time and before the 
week end was over I was begging him 
to take me with him when he went 
itinerating during our vacation. When 
I received my official invitation from 
him and Mrs. Smith, it was in the 
form of a ridiculous sketch of a trailer 
climbing uphill and a spiderweb-look- 
ing map of the proposed itinerary. 

When we were ready to start out, 
on the morning of July 14th, he 
handed me another document, a note- 
book with the names of the towns we 
planned to visit and their evangelists 
and chiefs on the front page. The 
other pages were for me to use as a 
diary for the trip. The following ex- 
cerpts from this diary, plus a few 
comments I’ve added, will give you, 
I hope, a few pictures of what life is 
like while “on the road” with Jing- 
ulula, and Katy. 


Juv 14TH—Left Lake 
Munkamba right after breakfast— 
Katy, Jingulula, Tshiowa (the cook) 
and I all riding on the front seat of a 
Chevrolet Suburban carryall. In the 
back it looked as though we “carried 
all”: kitchen utensils and food for 
eight days, bedding, victrola, com- 
munion service, stereopticon with 
slides and screen, folding table and 
chairs, lamps, gasoline, kerosene and 
drinking water; and tucked in some- 
where an African evangelist and his 
five-year-old son, both bearing the 
name of Bakatuhenda. 

In the afternoon I saw across a wide 
plain on the left-hand side of the road, 
a row of picturesque African houses, 
































































































with just the roofs peeping above the 
horizon. Jingulula said that that was 
where we were to spend our first 
night. I wondered how we would get 
there, since I saw no road. There 
wasn’t any road. We just turned left 
on a footpath and rode through the 
grass! | don’t think any car ever goes 
to that village except the one of the 
visiting missionary. The village people 
turned out to greet us en masse and 
the moment we stepped out of the car 
we began shaking hands. (One thing 
I’ve learned in the Congo—Africans 
may not understand my speech, but 
they understand and appreciate a 
handclasp.) 


Two HOUSES were im- 
mediately put at our disposal. Getting 
them ready for us consisted in rolling 
up the owners’ mats and scant posses- 
sions and storing them in the small 
anteroom that most houses have and 


“We're off!’ says Rev. Plumer Smith in typical gesture. Mrs. Clapp is with him. 


then sprinkling the floors with water 
and sweeping them. One house was 
for Jingulula, with the kitchen on the 
outside. The other house was for 
Katy and me. Our cots were quickly 
set up on the mud floor and the nets 
fastened on the portable frames put 
around them. 

Tshiowa, the cook, is a veteran 
traveler, always calm and good-natured 
and the most adaptable African I’ve 
seen. He quickly built a fire under a 
homemade iron stove, put up the 
folding table right in the street, and in 
a little while had a hot meal prepared 
for us. To my surprise the crowd that 
had been hovering over us through 
all these preparations politely with- 
drew the minute we started eating. 
Jingulula said they have a proverb, 
“It’s a shame to watch a guest eat.” 

After the dishes were cleared, the 
table was moved in front of the caf 
and the stereopticon put on it and 
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The Most 


Unforgettable Character 
I've Ever Met 


wired to the motor of the car. A sheet 
was hung on two poles to form a 
screen and the space between the 
table and screen filled with logs for 
seats. We had been joined by this 
time by an African pastor and elder 
who traveled with us all the way on 
their bicycles and helped with each 
service. 

The service that night was the pat- 
tern followed throughout the trip. 
First, Jingulula explained the slides as 
I threw them on the screen; slides 
showing the life of Christ and His 
resurrection, ending with the famous 
picture of Him knocking at the door. 
This took about 18 minutes, as long as 
Jingulula dared to run his battery. 

After this, he would turn the meet- 
ing over to the African leaders. One 
elder would make an appeal, the 
pastor generally led the singing and 
the second elder would make a short 
follow-up talk. As the invitation was 
given we would all sing “Come to 
Jesus,” quietly, with the elder plead- 
ing with them between the singing of 
each verse. The inquirers would come 
up and while Jingulula and the elders 
talked to them, I would play the vic- 
trola to keep the crowd quiet. After 
the meeting Katy and I would go 
straight to bed, but Jingulula often 
sat up an hour or so later talking with 
the chief and leaders of the village. 


Vw NEXT MORNING I 
found out why Jingulula was given 
his name. He and the village evange- 
list and elders sat for hours examining 
the candidates for baptism, com- 
munion and marriage and patiently 
listening to all their problems. He re- 
corded exactly how many goats and 
items of clothing each man had to 
pay for his wife. I wanted to know 
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By FRANCES BROWN CLAPP 


Matron, Central School for Missionaries’ Children 


why he had to write down the price 
of each wife and he said that that was 
to keep the bride’s family from com- 
ing back for more and more, as they 
do out here. Experience has taught 
the missionaries that it is a good thing 
for a man to pay something for his 
wife, because then he takes better care 
of her; but the racket of making him 
pay something extra year after year 
can become a burdensome drain. 
Polygamy and how to deal with it 
is the main problem out here, it seems 
to me. The missionaries try to be un- 
derstanding and sympathetic and fair, 
but it taxes all their ingenuity at times. 


July 16th 
Ntumba-Kalamba 


A distinguished looking man came 
in dressed in a Tuxedo coat and white 
cotton pants. He was a former pastor 
who had taken on two wives and been 
put out of the church. He wanted to 
buy a Bible and Jingulula sold it to 
him reluctantly, certain that the man 
was just buying it to impress the 
Government official. . . . Two wives 
in polygamous marriages wanted to 
join the church, and were told that 


Sheet hung on two 
poles is screen for 
showing slides. 


Lubondai, Africa 


presbytery would deal with each case 
individually. ... 

A man wanted to take communion, 
but he had been living with a woman 
for twenty years and Jingulula wanted 
them to marry first. The man was 
willing, but the woman refused, say- 
ing she was a Catholic. But she had no 
emblems of the Catholic Church on 
her (practically all of them wear 
metal lockets) and Katy opined that 
she could say she was a Catholic if 
she wanted to, but that the strings 
tied around her arms and legs indi- 
cated she was a heathen and was 
wearing fetishes. Her face was a pic- 
ture of unmistakable meanness. She 
told the elders she would rather they 
would take a rope and hang her than 
perform a marriage ceremony over 
her. So, finally, since the man was 
willing to do the right thing, Jingu- 
lula agreed to let him take commun- 
ion and said they would talk more 
later. 


Ar THE SERVICE follow- 
ing this incident I noticed a horrible, 
repulsive thing hanging from the ceil- 
ing. Jingulula told me that it was the 

(See page 44) 
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in many lands... 


Brazil welcomes our 


broadcasts 


By JOHN M. ALEXANDER 
Secretary, Division of Radio and Television 
Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Tue PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH is preparing 
radio programs for the land of the Southern Cross. 
Evangelical Christianity is making tremendous progress 
in Brazil. Radio and audio-visual aids can be of great 
help in preparing the way for our missionaries. 

As goes Brazil so goes South America. Of all the 
countries in Latin America, Brazil is the most favor- 
able to the message and mission of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Preparations are under wav for a celebration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the coming of 
the first evangelical missionary. 

In some countries the governments are opening or 
tacitly supporting vigorous attacks on our work. We 
read of what is happening in Argentina and in Co- 
lombia. Another evidence is the fact that in those two 
countries and in Paraguay no evangelical radio broad- 
cast is allowed on the air. 


Bot SUCH IS NOT THE CASE in Brazil. There 
are of course localities where pressure is brought upon 
the radio stations to ban our programs, but for the most 
part the airways are open to us. The attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward Protestants was demonstrated a few 
years ago when a postage stamp was issued in honor of 
a translation of the Bible. On the stamp was a picture 
of the open Bible! 

The possibilities of our evangelical work in Brazil 
are most thrilling. Doors are closing in other parts of 
the world but they are wide open in that country. We 
must not be satisfied until we saturate the length and 
breadth of that great land with our Gospel message. 
Radio can prepare the way. Our missionaries and local 
churches will gather the harvest. 


Tue CHURCH MUST USE EVERY MEANS which 
God puts at our disposal. We are planning a printing 
press in Recife. Our work in education is laying a deep 
and firm foundation. Our evangelists no longer take 
weeks and weeks to get into the interior by means of 
ox carts, but they are carried over the mountains in 


airplanes. And now radio, audio-visual aids, and some- 
day television. 

Mr. Warde Adams, the Program Director of the 
Protestant Radio Center, and the writer went to Brazil 
last summer on a mission for our Board of World Mis- 
sions. We had three main purposes: to record complete 
radio programs, to bring back a library of sermons 
and music by the Brazilians themselves, and to survey 
the possibilities of a co-operative effort in radio on the 
part of various evangelical denominations. 


Orr FIRST PURPOSE was accomplished in 
Recife. We took with us a modern set of equipment 
for electronic tape recording. Mr. William Brandt, who 
has been sent by our Board to have charge of the radio 
and recording work in our North Brazil Mission, 
reached Recife about the time we arrived. The recep- 
tion room of Agnes Erskine College was converted into 
a studio for a period of two weeks. There we recorded 
some 25 messages, the announcer’s parts for the first 
twelve programs, and the beginning of a recorded li- 
brary of religious music. We brought back to the Divi- 
sion of Radio and Television 30 reels of tape which 
have been edited into the first twelve programs. 
Recording on tape gives us great flexibility. The 
speakers record their sermons at one time, the an- 
nouncer comes in at his convenience, then we get the 
choirs together on other days. Our job in Atlanta is 
to put these pieces together. This is made easier by the 
fact that we have the words and music of every num- 
ber that was sung, and the sermons have been furnished 
us in Portuguese and English. Missionary wives in 
Recife sent us the manuscripts with the interlinear 
translations, which may or may not remind some of us 
of the days we studied Latin! 


W: COULD NOT FIND A PIPE ORGAN in 4 
church that had good acoustics. So in Atlanta our 
organist and engineer solve that problem. The organist 
listens to the singers with a set of earphones and plays 
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the organ accompaniment as they sing. Our engineer 
re-records the musical numbers and the organ at the 
same time. Thus by the modern miracle of electronic 
recording we have singers in Brazil and an organ in 
Atlanta uniting in the same programs. 

The first twelve programs will be addressed to this 
question: “Have you found peace with God?” We will 
start the series with a Christmas program. 

In addition to the work done in the North Brazil 
Mission, we went to Rio and to Sao Paulo in the south. 
There we held a ten-day conference with pastors, mu- 
sicians and technicians interested in radio, recordings 
and audio-visual aids. Co-operating in this conference 
were Dr. S. F. Mack, New York, of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Dr. M. G. Aldama, Lima, Peru, 
of the World Council of Churches in Latin America. 
We had our conferences in the day and did our re- 
cording at night. 


Oc: OF OUR DISCUSSIONS came a picture of 
what can be done to advance our evangelical work in 
Brazil by the means of radio, recordings and audio- 
visual aids. 

In the first place, we must use the air to carry our 
message into millions of homes. We can prepare com- 
plete recorded programs as we are doing. But we can 
also supply local preachers with a recorded library of 
hymns which they can use when they give live voice 
messages over local stations. 

Then there is the use of the sound truck. Some of our 
missionaries are making splendid use of such trucks. 
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Left to right: Dr. M. G. 
Aldama, Representative of 
Ravemco in South America; 
Dr. John M. Alexander, Sec- 
retary, Division of Radio 
and Television, Board of 
Church Extension; Rev. Rob- 
ert Mclintire, Central Brazil 
Missionary, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A.; Dr. S. 
Franklin Mack, Director, De- 
partment of Films, National 
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Council of Churches. 


The Methodists are sending to Brazil five new trucks, 
fully equipped, which they call CAPELA AMBU- 
LANTE or Mobile Chapels. These have their own 
generators, moving picture projectors, sound systems, 
and play-back turn tables. They preach the Gospel by 
sermon, music, and pictures. 

The Baptists in Brazil are specializing in making 
records of evangelical hymns. The wide use of these 
records by evangelists can get the Gospel message sung 
into the hearts of thousands and thousands of people. 
We must supply such records for our work. 


"Tue creat Neep 1 Braz at the moment 
is an integration of all the work and plans for the 
spread of the Gospel by radio, recordings and audio- 
visual aids. One group is doing one thing and another 
group something else. Each denomination by its mis- 
sions and local churches should be encouraged to pro- 
mote this work to the fullest. There can be independ- 
ence in program. production, but there ought to be an 
integration of each effort into an over-all pattern. This 
work, avoiding duplication of equipment and effort, 
would give better promotion and would enlist the sup- 
port of the radio stations. No one denomination can 
cover Brazil with the radio messages by its own efforts. 

In the meantime, our Presbyterian Mission of North 
Brazil has begun actual program production. It is quite 
possible that a successful demonstration will accomplish 
a great deal more than discussions and conferences about 
what should be done. END 
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The marvelous 
story of a 
postage stamp 


By FRANK F. BAKER, D.D. 


Evangelist-missionary, Lavras, Brazil 


Is THE HEART OF THE 
LOVELY city of Rio, in Brazil, stands 
the Bible House. In its windows, 
printed in large letters so that all who 
wish may see there is a “verse of the 
day.” On a day in December the 
verse was so clear, so appealing that 
it seemed no one could read it and 
fail to be moved in heart: “COME 
UNTO ME .. .”—the gracious invi- 
tation of Jesus. 

But on that day there was some- 
thing else behind the large plate glass 
window. A block of postage stamps 
was set in a modest frame behind 
glass, twelve times twelve of them, 
air mail stamps in gold and white, and 
across the center, in bold hand was 
the autograph of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of Brazil, a loyal member of the 
Evangelical Church. 

And the stamp? There it was, show- 
ing the outline of a map of Brazil and 
at its center outstretched hands offer- 
ing the Holy Word, open and send- 
ing forth streams of light and blessing 
to all Brazil’s sons and daughters, 
members of God’s great human fam- 
ily. The Brazilian Government had 
issued several million of such stamps 
and had ordered them put into circu- 
lation on Universal Bible Sunday. The 
autographed block was the gift of the 
Postmaster General to the Bible 
House. 


Lcoxine AT THEM one 
could see those silent little messen- 
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gers moving out over Brazil and be- 
yond, telling people everywhere that 
the heavenly Father has spoken to His 
children and that here indeed is His 
very word of hope and love. The 
little stamp came along just in time 
to be a part of the Centenary Cele- 
bration of the Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil. The Church has begun a ven- 
ture of nation-wide evangelism, urg- 
ing people to “consider Jesus.” The 
distribution of the Bible to the Bra- 
zilians is one of the major factors in 
this venture. Castro Alves, one of 
Brazil’s great poets, wrote of the 
blessedness of him who sows books 
by handfuls along the way and makes 
the people read. Thrice blessed are 
those who sow along all ways the 
Word of Life, and by prayer and per- 
suasion bring men to know and accept 
Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

The Bible will play a large part in 
the spiritual awakening hoped for in 
Brazil. It has always been so since the 
reign of King Josiah! It is always so 
when the Bible is given to people in a 
language they can read and under- 
stand. We share Isaiah’s certainty, 
“For as the rain cometh down, and 
the snow from heaven, and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth, 


This picture of the Bible open 
over Brazil appears on the stamp. 


and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower, 
and bread to the eater: So shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth: it shall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it.” 


Live ALONG THE SEA- 
sHoRE of the southern State of Santa 
Catarina is a small Christian con- 
munity. At the evening service some 
300 people gather at the simple little 
chapel that overlooks the beach of 
Camboriu. Who started it? Just forty 
years ago a stranger crossed the state 
from west to east, walking barefoot 
along the dusty way. One evening he 
came to the summit of the high 
mountain wall overlooking the rest- 
less Atlantic Ocean. He was weary 
and tired, so he asked for a night's 
lodging in a small home by the way. 
The Brazilians are traditionally hos- 
pitable people. The stranger rested 
the night there. By daybreak, he said 
good-by to his hosts, thanking them 
for their kindness, and was on his 
way. 

Later, as the housewife was setting 
things in order she found a book on 
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the table by the bed where the stran- 
ger had slept. She was distressed for 
she did not know either the name or 
destination of the guest who had left 
it, Whether he forgot it or left it on 
purpose no one knows. The woman 
carefully put it away, but not for long. 
Curiosity led her to open it one day 
and for the first time she read the in- 
comparably lovely story of Christ as 
told by Luke. She was converted, and 
the members of her family. They in 
turn became missionaries to neighbors 
and friends and the influence of the 
living Word moved on and on. 

The Bible is still news! Witness the 
3200 communities all over the United 
States that celebrated the release of 
the Revised Standard Version on Sep- 
tember 30, 1952. The first million 
copies were sold immediately. The 
Bible is the best seller in Brazil, too. 
The Secretary of the Brazil Bible So- 
ciety says that the requests for Bibles 
and Testaments are so numerous they 
are unable to supply the demand. One 
colporteur in one year distributed 
more than 200 Bibles to persons who 
had never owned or read one. He said 
he could have sold that many more 
had he been able to secure them. 

By stamps, by colporteurs, by 
groups and by individuals God's 
Word is broadcast and “the word of 
God is not bound.” END 





Reflections 


of a Pastor in Africa 


on the Visit of 


Our Top Mission Officials 


By PASTOR KONJI SAMUEL 


Translated by Mrs. Wm. F. Pruitt 


Guests WHO WERE WITH 
Us in a meeting recently, called by our 
missionaries here in the Kasai, were 
Muskashi Munene (the name the Con- 
golese have given to Dr. C. Darby 
Fulton, meaning The Man Who 
Makes Things Fit Together) and 
Pastor Jones (Dr. James A. Jones, 
Charlotte, North Carolina). They told 
us many things in this meeting. 

They said, “We do not have words 
that can show you how the American 
Christians have loved you.” We here 
have known this for a long time, and 
we felt a great returning love in our 
hearts toward America, because they 
have sent preachers of the Good News 
of Christ to the Kasai! 





In 


L 


INMAN, GEORGIA—Tools to be used in a Lord’s Acre plan by church members of the 
man-Brooks Methodist circuit here are brought to the altar for dedication. Under the 
ord’s Acre plan church members cultivate an acre of land or raise and sell a farm 


animal and give the proceeds to the church. Members who are office workers donate 
their wages for the first hour's work during a given period of time. RNS PHOTO 
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“We began with two missionaries 
long ago at the village of Luebo,” our 
guests reminded us. “Following them 
came others until today you have 119 
missionaries. The work and_ the 
burden have increased from year to 
year. We began with one school. To- 
day we have schools all over the 
A.P.C.M. We began with one hospital. 
Now we have five hospitals and other 
dispensaries. We began with a few 
evangelists (village preachers). To- 
day we have 1405 evangelists. So now 
the expectation of the American 
Christians is toward this Kasai church, 
that you begin to assume the burden 
and strive to grow stronger in the 
days that are ahead! You must cause 
your church to grow now through 
your own gifts, and by taking the 
name of Jesus to your brothers who 
are still lost in the shadows. From the 
first beginnings of the mission till now 
more than 60 years have passed. How 
is it that your own church has not 
become stronger?” 

They strengthened our hearts, say- 
ing, “We are still with you. Do not 
think that we are deserting you. We 
have come to see how you are pro- 
gressing and to seek with you ways in 
which we may move forward so as to 
increase the Kingdom of our Lord 
through His Church in the Kasai.” 

I do not have time to write to you 
about all of their joy in seeing the 
many people who have heard the 
Good News through the coming of 
our missionaries into the Kasai, and 
in seeing how the work has grown. 
We sat with our missionaries and 
with these guests from abroad, we ate 
with them, and we were like the chil- 
dren of one father. And we told them 
good-by with smiles of thanksgiving 
for their coming. Thanks be to God 
for all our missionaries, and for the 
American Christians who have sent 
them to us. END 
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The Most Unforgettable Character 


(Continued from page 39) 


fetish of a trader who had repented 
and brought it to be destroyed. It was 
made of the skin of a red rat, which 
out here is similar to the “Br’er Rab- 
bit” of Uncle Remus. And since the 
rat is so shrewd, it is thought he 
should bring luck to the trader. (How 
many Christians carry a_ rabbit’s 
foot? ) 


July 18th 
Town of Bena Kalenda 


After supper last night we had a 
drunken dancer come up to us. 
Dressed only in a blanket wrapped 
around his middle, he shimmied up 
and down, to the whoops of the chil- 
dren. Every now and then he would 
stop suddenly and kick sort of side- 
ways, first one foot and then the 
other. When he did this the children 
would stop their whooping and say, 
“eh, eh,” for each kick. 

As he approached nearer and nearer 
to me, leering, I was so disgusted that 
I backed up almost against the wall of 
the house and as coldly as I could, 
said, “Ndi mauna wa Nzambi” (I am 
a child of God). He drew himself up 
and made me a speech, which Katy 
interpreted in brief, “God has given 
us many gifts. We must each use our 
own.” Later, to my surprise, he at- 
tended the meeting, seating himself 
importantly in a chair, and was quiet 
throughout the service. About six or 
eight came forward at the invitation. 
As we went to sleep, we heard the 
chief walking up the road, shouting 
orders to his people for the next day, 
which I understand is according to 
their custom. 


By EIGHT O'CLOCK NEXT 
MORNING the people were at our door 
and there was no getting away from 
them. I fixed up a set of Bible pic- 
tures for Katy and she told the chil- 
dren stories. Then I sang with them 
for an hour. The young women loved 
to teach me Tshiluba. At the service 
in the morning Jingulula preached his 
famous “eye” sermon. 

He reached up to his left eye, 
gouged his hand around in it, and 
then, keeping it tightly shut, he placed 
on the table in front of him a false 
eye (given him by an optician). He 
kept his eye shut throughout the en- 
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tire sermon, while he told them about 
a man and his false eye. 

The story is a good one, even if it 
did originate in Jingulula’s imagina- 
tion. He said that the man was trying 
to get some outdoor work done and 
the workmen were so lazy that every 
time he turned his back on them, they 
sat down. So once, when he had to 
leave them, he took out his false eye 
and put it on a stump and then made 
a speech to it, telling the eye to watch 
the workmen while he was gone. 
They worked hard all that day, and 
the next day he repeated the same 
little ceremony, and the next. 

Then one very lazy workman, more 
ingenious than the others, thought up 
a plan. He sneaked up on the eye 
(and you should have seen Jingulula 
crouching and crawling toward the 
eve) and suddenly put his hat over it. 
When the man returned that day, all 
the men were sound asleep. Jingulula 
then asked the audience if they could 
put a hat over God’s eye. They an- 
swered “no” in unison, twice, before 
he was satisfied. Then, to their huge 
satisfaction, he pretended to put the 
eve back in his head and with a re- 
lieved expression opened his left eye 
once more. After the service, he was 
careful to let them see that it was an 
artificial eve, so they wouldn’t think 
he was really practicing magic. 


July 21st 
Pygmy country 

The Rev. and Mrs. Earl King and 
their daughter, Virginia Ann, joined 
us and early the next morning we 
started on our pilgrimage to the 
pygmy country. The chief of that 
territory and a woman Bible teacher, 
Mbuyu Anna, accompanied us. The 
ride was the most beautiful of the 
trip, the country the wildest. 

After a long while we suddenly 
stopped in the road, where there was 
apparently nothing, and immediately 
40 or 50 people tumbled down the 
hill and surrounded us. The chief 
dispatched one of them back up the 
hill to get us some pygmy guides. 
While we waited for his return 
Mbuyu Anna and I began singing 
hymns with the people. Earl King was 
wandering around taking pictures, 
and he called my attention to a most 
interesting sight. Right in the road, 


where it could easily have been run 
over or trampled under foot, lay an 
egg—just a plain, ordinary egg. But 
that egg had been there for two weeks 
and a curse had been placed on any- 
one who touched it. And just hearing 
about it gave me such a queer feeling 
that I wouldn’t have touched it for 
anything! But I took a picture of it. 
Next summer I’d like to go and see 
if it is still there. 


Orr GUIDE RETURNED 
with three pygmy men and we all 
piled into the carryall. Ginny Anne, 
Mbuyu Anna, the chief and I sat on 
seats in the back and the three men 
sat on the floor. The minute the car 
started, they started whooping and 
hollering at the top of their voices. 
The chief interpreted them as saying 
“We are brave men because we will 
ride in the white man’s machine. Our 
countrymen are not so brave.” 

I thought it was funny, so when 
they quieted down I let out a whoop 
and they started up again. Soon we 
were doing it together, to their huge 
delight. Then I felt sort of heathenish 
so I asked Mbuyu Anna to talk to 
them. She did and they listened to her 
only long enough to find out she was 
talking about Christ, then they said 
“that is not for us, we will not listen” 
and they started whooping again to 
drown her out. I think they were 
really terrified and trying to keep 
up their courage. 

When the road became completely 
impassable, we left our car and 
walked a long ways up a low hill until 
we came to a pygmy village. The 
cluster of huts looked to me like 
poorly constructed Indian  tepees, 
none of them higher than an ordinary 
mantlepiece. Some old women and 
babies were sitting in front of them, 
but we all had the feeling that we saw 
only the front that they were willing 
to have us see. 

I saw one fetish that attracted me 
very much. It was a wooden doll in 
a dish, almost covered with beads. But 
when I asked Jingulula if the woman 
would sell it to me, he said, “Would 
you sell your grandfather?” So, minus 
fetishes, but plus a roll of films, we 
returned to the car and to civilization. 
When we arrived at Mutoto, I found 
the perfect hostess. Blanche Wiggs 11- 
vited me over to her house and when 
I entered the door she led me straight 
to her room and bath and said, “The 
tub is full of hot water.” END 
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Millions Indifferent to Christianity 


But Church Leaders Increase Their Zeal 





Left, Mrs. Fischbach, and Mr. Fischbach; right, Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy and Marshal Tito (in uniform). 


| ne Europe 
as made remarkable strides in recov- 
ting from the devastation of World 
Var Il. The Marshall Plan was an 
normous help. Now the burden of 
‘armament has slowed the rate of re- 
overy and has discouraged many. So 
ong as rearmament continues, Europe 
vill need substantial United States’ 
d. But everywhere we found lead- 
sand people wanting to pay more of 
er own way. They say that we 
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can help a great deal by lowering 
our tariff barriers so that they can 
compete in the rich U. S. market and 
pay more of their own way by selling 
us their products. 

Politically, the European picture is 
complex, although certain things stand 
out. Most leaders think that rearma- 
ment is a grim necessity. A few think 
that the present rate of rearmament 
is unnecessary and economically dis- 
astrous. There is less immediate fear 


A significant report on Europe 


After a summer's Sherwood Eddy tour of 
Europe, Rev. and Mrs. John Fischbach, of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, share some of their 
impressions of Europe. 


of a third World War than in the 
United States. This was true even in 
Berlin and Yugoslavia where the peo- 
ple are in daily contact with Russians 
and Russian agents. Nevertheless, 
there is a deep aversion to war based 
on grim experience. 

A frequently heard expression was: 
“No matter who wins the next war, 
we lose.” There is a feeling not only 
against the Russians, but some also 
against the United States. Many Euro- 
peans think of us as rich, powerful, 
impulsive, and given to throwing our 
weight around. Some of their critical 
attitude may be due to their rapid 
descent from their pre-World War I 
position of rulers of the world to their 
present comparative poverty and 
impotence. 


Tere IS AMONG THE 
LEADERS, though much less so among 
the people, a strong movement to- 
ward a United States of Europe. The 
now operating Schumann plan for 
pooling European coal and steel re- 
sources is to be the basis. Britain is 
not in on this plan but is an inter- 
ested observer. One Frenchman re- 
marked that the cautious British will 
join once a sufficient precedent has 
been established. The British say that 
their ties with the British Common- 
wealth will not permit such a close 
alliance with the continent of Europe. 
It seems clear that the hope for the 
successful establishment of a United 
States of Europe depends largely on 
the peoples of Europe becoming aware 
that they have more to gain by unit- 
ing than by cherishing past glories 
and hatreds. 


W uar ABOUT THE CHRIS- 


TIAN CHURCH IN EUROPE? There is evi- 
dence not only in the cathedrals but 
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ATHENS, GREECE—Dr. Marcel 


lege, interpreter. 


Pradervand 
Switzerland, executive secretary of the World Alliance of Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches, is shown in Second Evangelical 
Church here, where he preached. Next to him stands Dr. George 
Hadjiantoniou, Moderator of the Greek Evangelical Church. At 
right is Prof. Stephanos Demetracopoulos, principal of Athens Col- 


(left) of Geneva, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A copy of the new Revised Version of 
the Bible was presented to Chief Justice Fred Vinson of the U. S, 
Supreme Court (left) by Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, president of 
the National Council of Churches at a National Capital Bible 
Observance here. Some 10,000 members of 45 Protestant and 
Orthodox denominations attended the Observance at the National 


Guard Armory. PHOTOS BY RNS. 





at various points in national life, espe- 
cially in Britain, of the Christian tra- 
dition on which European life was 
based for many generations. Never- 
theless, the evidence piles up that for 
a number of decades there has been a 
retreat from Christianity. The church 
does not exercise a decisive influence 
on national life, not even in Britain. 
Church attendance, with a few excep- 
tions that prove the rule, is notably 
poor all over Europe. Many of the 
great churches are more museums 
than churches. Significantly some of 
them are under the care of the Bu- 
reau of National Monuments. 


Bor THERE ARE SIGNS OF 
Hore. Groups of Christians have “dug 
in,” have ceased to retreat, have be- 
gun to advance. Rev. W. Jack Lewis 
in his articles in the Presbyterian Out- 
look described some of these move- 
ments. One of the most significant, in 
my opinion, is the development of a 
layman’s movement not only in the 
Protestant but in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Protestant-Catholic relations vary 
widely from place to place. In Italy, 
Spain and some parts of France and 
Germany, they are mot good. In 
other parts of France and Germany 
they are quite good. Indeed, in Stras- 
bourg Protestant and Catholic theo- 
logical faculties and students are using 
the same buildings. One can take a 
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course on Church and State taught by 
a Catholic scholar at 9 o’clock, and at 
10 o'clock across the hall hear the same 
subject taught by a Protestant scholar. 

To sum up, there is wide indiffer- 
ence to Christianity on the part of 
many Europeans, especially in the 
cities. There is also among some 
Church leaders and people a profound 
reawakening to the power of the life 
communicated by Christ. 

My wife and I found the Sherwood 
Eddy seminar to be a rewarding way 
of seeing Europe and meeting some 
of her important leaders. The seminar 
especially desires those who speak and 
write and are leaders in the Church, 
in education, and in community life. 
Further information on these tours 
may be secured by writing to Peter 
Nadsen, Inc., 71 West 23rd Street, 


New York 10, New York. END 
Mission Hospitals 
(Continued from page 37) 

since professors and doctors alike 


have been trained in institutions with 
no Christian background whatever, 
and practice in a wholly unchristian 
society. This is quite different from 
the situation on the Asiatic continent 
where such a very large proportion 
of the doctors and nurses have re- 
ceived their professional training in 
Christian institutions. 

It is well for us to remember that 
it is basically a Christian trait, even in 


a non-Christian American doctor, to 
help one’s fellow man without gain. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in Japan which has so much of the 
material things of the West with s0 
little of its Christian heritage. 


Bor ASIDE FROM THE RE- 
LIEF OF HUMAN SUFFERING a Christian 
hospital, particularly in a “non-Chris- 
tian” land, has one uniquely challeng- 
ing purpose—bringing people to 1 
redeeming knowledge of Christ. Men 
and women who would never enter: 
church or attend an evangelistic serv- 
ice will go to a Christian hospital. In 
other countries our hospitals have 
been unexcelled evangelistic institu 
tions and I believe this will prove tru 
in Japan too. For in a truly Christiat 
hospital, through the everyday word 
and deeds of its Christian staff and 
through personal talks with trained 
evangelists and social workers, pt 
tients and their families learn 0 
Christ and of His concern for the 
Wherever men are found suffering 
from disease and sin a Christian ho 
pital has its healing message of love 
To heal a man’s body and to heal 
man’s soul—can we do more? Daf 
we do less? 
“And Jesus went forth, and sm 
great multitude, and was moved wt 
compassion toward them and | 


healed their sick.’—Matthew 14:4 
EN 
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Church Extension at Work 
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(Section 1) 


Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 


*Pirebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
oan Rev. J. S., Talihina 

Belvin, Rev. Simon, Bosw ell 

Gardmer, Rev. Oscar, Hugo_ 

Harrison, Rev. R. A., Talihina 

Holden, Rev. J. F., Wapanucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E., Sherman, Texas 
Wolfe, Rev. Nelson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 















Durant, Oklahoma 
‘Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Crumpler, Mrs. John 
Folsom, Mrs. Nannie 
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Hugo, Oklahoma 
‘Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Berry, Mrs. E. R. 
Bohannan, Mr. Jimmie 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
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Johnson, Miss Christine 
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McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 

Searles, Mr. George W. 

Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 

Washington, Miss Virginia 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Emmett 
Springs, Mr. and Mrs. Bud 
Tarwater, Mrs. O. E 
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TEXAS-MEXICAN PRESBYTERY 
In Texas 


Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Galveston 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 
Acevedo, Rev. C. C., San Marcos 
Cantu, Rev. J. S., San Antonio 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen 
avazos, Rev. J. G., San Benito 
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McLane, Mr. 8S. Brooks, Jr. 
Norvell, Mr. R. L. 

Reed, Mr. Perry 

Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Tucker, Mr. Charles F. 
Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL FOR 
MEXICAN GIRLS 
Taft, Texas 

*Murray, Miss Berta 

Black, Miss Yolanda 

Cassell, Miss Helen 
Gazano, Miss Bella 

Hesse, Miss Ella 

Kilgore, Mrs. Mallye 

Lopez, Miss Carmen 

Lopez, Miss Catalina 
Ortega, Miss Beatriz 
Ramirez, Miss Olivia 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Thorington, Miss Helen 


CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Bartus, Rev. Alexander 
Rt. 1, Box 199 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute and Central Chapel 


Kansas City, Missouri 
544 Wabash Avenue 


Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Avelyn, Miss Betty Jean 
Bisceglia, Thomas J. 
Giunta, Miss Mary 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 


Emmanuel Center 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig R. 
3512 Powhatan Avenue 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Helen 
Ottenheimer, Miss Janice 


LATIN WORK 
Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 


Tampa, Florida 
951 11th Avenue 
Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Blanco, Mrs. Armando 
Brown, Mrs. Lois C. 
LaFe, Miss Dinorah 
Lee, Mrs. J. A. 
Rodriguez, Miss Alice 
Valdivia, Mrs. Margaret 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 

Amick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., 

Harveyton 
Hall, Miss Mabel, Delvinta 
MacFElree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W., Blackey 
Martin, Miss Betty, Hazard 
McGibboney, Miss Frances, Guerrant 
Mullins, Rev. and Mrs. E. M., Phelps 
Salyers, Mrs. J. T., Elkatawa 
Schum, Rev. and Mrs. Henry S., 

Guerrant 
Sydnor, Rev. Charles S., Tilford 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 
Anderson, Mr. E. H., Haysi 
Hale, Rev. Henry E., II, Coeburn 
Henderson, Rev. T. E., Rose Hill 
Hoyt, Rev. S. B., Pulaski 
King, Rev. S. A. M., Max Meadows 





McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Query, Rev. S. M., Hillsville 

Smith, Rev. James M., Big Stone Gap 
Weathers, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 


Asheville Presbytery 
*McClure, Rev. R. E. 
26 Church St., Asheville 
Armistead, W. H., Montreat 
(Friendship Church) 
Corwin, J. E., Etowah 
Evans, B. Hoyt, Franklin 
Neville, J. C., Andrews 
Potter, R. A., Arden 
Somerville, W. G., Barnardsville 
(Dillingham Church) 


Holston Presbytery 

(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Crinkley, Rev. John W., Newland 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, Pineola 


(In Tennessee) 
Aldridge, Mr. Abe., Mountain City 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, Roan Mountain 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Roan Mountain 
*Yelton, Rev. John W., Johnson City 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institute 
Guerrant, Kentucky 
Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Combs, Mr. Oakley 
Horton, Mr. and Mrs. Arlin R. 
Rule, Mr. David 
Struve, Mrs. Fred 
Templeton, Miss Jacqueline 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Kentucky 
*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 

Acker, Mrs. Florence M. 
Adams, Mrs. W. M. 
Back, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Burkich, Mr. and Mrs. Jack M. 
Campbell, Mrs. J. C. 
Caudill, Mrs. Ethel 
Cornett, Mrs. Hettie 
Croucher, Miss Corsie 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 
Croucher, Miss Jean 
Dixon, Miss Julia 
Fllis, Miss Lois M. 
Ervin, Miss Mary L. 
Gloff, Miss Doris Jean 
Gray, Miss Florence 
Hampton, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
MacElree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Moore, Miss Aggidel 
Newsome, Mr. Ben 
Roberts, Mrs. Charles 
Webb, Miss Charlotte 


LEES McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


*Nelson, Dr. Fletcher 
Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Boland, Miss Eleanor 
Bland, Miss Laura 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Gilley, Mr. C. F. 
Hurst, Miss Marybeth 
Kidd, Mrs. G. E. 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
McEwen, Mr. Paul 
Morrow, Miss Betty 
Moore, Miss Annie Russell 
Moore, Miss Margaret 
Pierce, Miss Lenora G. 
Randall, Mrs. Elma 
Reiniche, Mrs. Lois 
Stokes, Miss Agnes M. 
Tester, Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. Earl R. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Wakefield, Miss Pheobe 
Whitsel, Mr. Charles F. 
Whitson, Miss Elizabeth 
Willis, Mr. Gailen 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 


Rabun Gap, Georgia 


*Skinner, Mr. O. G. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary 











Brown, Mr. M. L. 
Collins, Miss Margaret 
Fabrick, Miss Frances 
Frey, Miss Louise 

Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Griffin, Mr. H.S. 

Grist, Mrs. Fred 

Henry, Mrs. A. L. 
Hemphill, Mrs. J. E. 
Kay, Mr. W. J. 

Kelly, Mrs. Fred 

Knox, Mrs. E. O. 

Lee, Miss L. B. 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Patrick, Mr. Mack 
Philp, Mr. R. H. 
Randolph, Miss Courtney 
Ritchie, Mrs. Kelly 
Stukes, Mr. J. T. 
VanGorder, Miss Marion 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 
*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 


*Good, Dr. R. M. 
Bennett, Mrs. Lucie 
Bishop, Mrs. Mable 
Cave, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Clark, Mr. M. Graham 
Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Good, Mrs. R. M. 
Griffith, Miss Mary Lou 
Guhse, Mr. Ed 
Hill, Miss Emma 
Holderby, Mr. R. L. 
Jones, Mr. John 
Kennedy, Mrs. Aletha 
Loggans, Miss Della 
Mease, Mr. Joe 
Mottesheard, Mr. A. R. 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Parkey, Mr. C. M. 

Rea, Miss Marybeth 
Sandlin, Miss Margaret 
Saunders, Miss Faith 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
Sheats, Miss Eugenie 
Spivey, Rev. and Mrs. Raymond 
Weaver, Mr. Russell 
Williams, Mrs. Carrie 
Williams, Miss Carol 
Winfrey, Mrs. Wayne 


Glade Valley Scheol 
Glade Valley, N. C. 
*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
Mashburn, Miss Frances 
Murray, Mr. James N. 
Plemmons, Miss Faye 
Tompson, Mr. W. C. 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery _ 
Blackwell, Mrs. J. M., Birmingham 
Ghiselin, Rev. S. B. M., Tarrant City 
Ingle, Rev. Fred, Birmingham 
Mayes, Mrs. F. B., Eastwood 
Rice, Rev. John, and Theresa, 
Birmingham 


East Alabama Presbytery 


Acklen, Rev. Henry E., Greenville 
Cates, Rev. A. R., Clio . 
Hamby, Rev. Oliver N., Enterprise 
Havlieck, Rev. Frank C., Wetumpka 
McAiley, Rev. Wm. S., Alexander City 
McMahon, Rev. J. R., Wetumpka 
Thomas, Rev. Harold L., Clayton 


Mobile Presbytery 
*Walkup, Rev. Robert H., Mobile 

































Bogie, Rev. J. H., Camden 
Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Spring Hill 
Gailey, Rev. James H., Evergreen 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Citronelle 
Miller, Rev. H. R., Fole 
Swanstron, Miss Faith, Foley 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Cramer, Rev. Samuel, Russell ville 
Hart, Rev. Robert, Childersburg 
Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville 
McNeill, Rev. Robert, Jacksonville 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 

*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 

Bagby, Rev. F. E., Plantersville 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Johnson, Rev. George F., Reform 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba 

Powell, Rev. W. E., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
*Davis, Mr. Roy L., Little Rock 


East Arkansas Presbytery 
Hill, Rev. Solon T., Pine Bluff 
Johnson, Rev. Walter, West Helena 
Lindsey, Rev. E. L., Black Rock 
Lotridge, Mr. E. A., Augusta 
McKee, Rev. George, Mountain Home 
Murray, Rev. Carl, Brinkley 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Dollarway 
Reed, Mr. Robert, Searcy 
Riccobene, Rev. S. P., Sylvania 
Schuster, Rev. R. S., Jonesboro 
Wingard, Rev. John, Paragould 


Ouachita Presbytery 
*Robinson, Rev. Charles B., 
Arkadelphia 
*President or Superintendent of School, 
Superintendent of Home Missions, or 
Presbytery’s Executive Secretary. 


Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 

Bevel, Rev. H. M., Junction City 
Cook, Rev. James, Arkadelphia 
Dodson, Rev. 8. K., Hamburg 
Delaney, Rev. T. C., El Dorado 
Shirey, Rev. A. J., Cullendale 
Tranmer, Rev. Robert F., Mr. Holly 


Washburn Presbytery 
Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Prairie Grove 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., Dardanelle 
Rodman, Rev. J. P., St. Joe 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Paris 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
Florida Presbytery 

*Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City 
Alexander, Rev. Theron, Tallahassee 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Jr., Fort Walton 
Jent, Rev. Walter C., Pensacola 
Kessel, Carl, Blountstown 

Marshall, Rev. J. W., Panama City 
Pickard, Rev. George M., Destin 
Wing, Rev. William T., Jr., Tallahassee 
Young, Rev. D. C., DeFuniak Springs 


St. Johns Presbytery 
*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City 
Brownlee, Rev. E. D., Inverness 
Coulter, Rev. R. E., Brooksville 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Lutz 
Field, Rev. Robert F., Uleta 
Fisher, Rev. J. E., Clearwater 
Froehlich, Rev. A. A., Maitland 
Groves, Rev. C. O., Lake Hamilton 
Hamilton, Rev. Hugh C., Orlando 
Hayward, Rev. George, Orlando 
Kramer, Rev. W. D., St. Petersburg 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Melbourne 
McConnell, Mrs. Julius, Orlando 
Morton, Rev. David C., Tampa 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 


Perkins, Rev. Elton H., Miami 
Price, Rev. Luther L., Miami 
Rowley, Rev. Edward R., 
Daytona Beach 
Toms, Rev. Russell D., Ft. Lauderdale 


Suwanee Presbytery 


*Conyers, Rev. Joseph W., Gainesville 
Abdullah, Rev. Gabriel, Jacksonville 
Avery, Rev. M. S., Jasper 
Blanton, Rev. Leonard S., Gainesville 
Dobbins, Rev. Carl O., High Springs 
Likel, Rev. L. H., Rt. 3, Lake City 
Hooten, Rev. J. R., Dunnellon 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Jacksonville 
Makin, Rev. T. H., Jacksonville 
McGill, Rev. E. B., Mayport 
Petrie, Rev. Raymond, Williston 
Reaves, Rev. H. L., Rt. 3, Gainesville 
Rust, Rev. A. H., Live Oak 
Wyatt, Rev. M. B., Jacksonville 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 


*Phillips, Rev. C. P., Commerce 
Alexander, Rev. R. D., Clarksville 
Gibbs, Rev. L. B., Clayton 
Parvin, Rev. Ralph S., Ila 
Wood, Rev. Miles C., Carnesville 


Atlanta Presbytery 


Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
Bates, Rev. J. E., Villa Rica 
Cannon, Mr. John, Decatur 

Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange 
Cooke, Rev. Jesse, Stockbridge 
Crosland, Mr. Williams, Decatur 
Eckstine, Mr. Jos., Decatur 

Harris, Rev. Albert G., Jr., Stone Mt. 
Harry, Rev. W. G., Warm Springs 
Hazelwood, Rev. W. J., Decatur 
James, Rev. L. M., Buford 
Jordan, Mr. Robert, Atlanta 
Legerton, Rev. F. M., Chamblee 
McNair, Rev. J. M., Lawrenceville 


Minor, Rev. H. W., Conyers 

Nesbit, Mr. Kirk, Decatur 
Overcash, Rev. Edw. H., Monroe 
Hotchkiss, Mr. Wm., Decatur 
Metzel, Mr. Wm., Decatur 

Watson, Rev. Edward, Atlanta 

Augusta-Macon Presbytery 
*Crawford, Rev. Vernon A., 
Milledgeyi 

Ball, Rev. R. J., Crawfordville © 
Beck, Mr. E. Lamar, Wayside 
Clark, Rev. W. M., Thomson 
Crenshaw, Rev. J. C., Greensboro 
Dorris, Rev. Glenn, Dublin 
Kennedy, Rev. Jack M., Augusta 
Kenney, Rev. H. G., Augusta 
Pridgen, Rev. John, Jr., Perry 
Scarlett, Mr. Frank, Bath 
Van Saun, Rev. A. C., Washington 
Wainwright, Rev. Lamar, Eastman 
Whitson, Mr. Edward, Evans 


Cherokee Presbytery 


*Merrin, Rev. J. F., Rockmart 
Bremer, Rev. Fred L., Midway 
Dodson, Rev. 8. K., Menlo 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Parkview 


Savannah Presbytery 


*Harrell, Rev. Wade H., Savannah 
Gillespie, Rev. J. T., St. Simons Island 
Perry, Mr. Frank L., Jessup 
Schwanebeck, Rev. Robert, Fitzgerald 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 
Winn, Rev. E. 8., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


*Barber, Rev. E. L., Moultrie 
Boozer, Rev. David E., Columbus 
Coppock, Rev. J. L., Columbus 
McKay, Rev. William, Thomasville 
Morrison, Rev. Robert 8., Climax 
Secrest, Rev. Leroy V., Camilla 
Skinner, Rev. J. Don, Donalsonville 
Smith, Rev. J. Holmes, Valdosta 
Smith, Rev. W. C., Sylvester 
White, Rev. Thomas J., Cuthbert 











Wood, Rev. John B., Valdosta 








Carriers or Givers? 
(Continued from page 7) 


and the children by performing duties 
of which they are capable contribute 
to the family’s income, just as the 
father who has the privilege of bring- 
ing home the pay check which their 
combined work has made possible. 

Children in this family learn, there- 
fore, by family conversations that all 
of the money coming in is intended 
for some use to provide for all. And 
because the family want to practice 
Christian stewardship they also un- 
derstand that as money is received a 
certain portion is immediately set 
aside for God. They know that what 
they give, even when it is a nickel, 
has come from the portion of their 
family income set aside for God. And 
they remember that when special of- 
ferings have been asked the amount 
which they give is more. 


For riese cutpren giv- 
ing is an experience in which they 
give a part of that which belongs to 
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them even as it does to their parents. 
And what they give each Sunday is 
an amount determined after discussion 
with their parents of the objectives 
of their Sunday offerings. 

In this particular family these chil- 
dren, who attend the morning wor- 
ship service of the church, also make 
an annual pledge to the church, even 
though they are too young for mem- 
bership. Again their pledge is made 
after a family discussion in which the 
amounts to be pledged are decided in 
reference to the amount set aside for 
God rather than by simply selecting 
an arbitrary figure. 

The children of this family are also 
encouraged to make their own special 
gifts when as a result of special work 
over and above “family duties” they 
earn extra money or whenever they 
receive gifts of which they can give 
a proportionate share. In these experi- 
ences they are learning to apply per- 
sonally the stewardship principles al- 
ready followed jointly with other 


members of the family in matters of 
family income. 


F rom SUCH EXPERIENCES 
of family life these children are learn- 
ing not only that stewardship involves 
money but they are beginning to learn 
that it involves life. Work is becom- 
ing associated with stewardship as the 
producer of the money. Work is be- 
coming a joyous process as they be- 
gin to recognize their contributions 
to their family life. 

The father once told of a remark 
made by his growing son after being 
told that what he was working « 
could be considered a special job and, 
therefore, a job for pay. Said the son, 
“Daddy, you don’t have to pay me 
for this. This is fun!” 

In a climate like that little children 
can experience the love of God, cat 
witness it in the family’s daily bles 
ings and can learn the joy of giving 
to God. Later they will find it the 
most natural thing in the world © 
want to give not just their monty 
but their lives. They will discove! 
that in giving they receive, and live 
abundantly! END 
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Great signs on the horizon 


A LAYMAN SAID to his 
pastor: “You preachers have not chal- 
lenged us to do something big for 
God. If you will show us how, we 
can help win fellow laymen to Christ 
and the Church, and that’s big busi- 
ness!” 

Preachers all over our Church are 
re-examining their programs and ask- 
ing themselves the question: “What 
is the major objective of my Christian 
ministry and mission?” They are tak- 
ing such an inventory because inter- 
ested laymen, like the above quoted 
man, are dead in earnest about want- 
ing to work with their ministers in 
trying to reach the unreached and in 
trying to get others enlisted in help- 
ing the Kingdom of God to come. 


Evanceusa, the chief 
task of the Church, is taking a new 
hold upon ministers and laymen alike. 
We have sought too long the answer 
for life’s problems in other fields of 
endeavor, and a most hopeful sign on 
the horizon is the fact that laymen are 
becoming aroused to join their often 
overworked ministers in this primary 
task, 

Some laymen are proving more en- 
couraging to their pastors in this field 
than the pastors themselves have been 
to the laymen. As one minister con- 
fessed, “I just did not realize my lay- 
men could be such effective workers 
to reach others for Christ. Maybe, too, 
[ had given in to the old idea that 
winning people to Christ and the 
Church was expected of me alone. If 
I should seek to enlist others in this 
enterprise, I might be accused of neg- 
lecting my own individual responsi- 
bility.” 

What a far cry this idea is from the 
wise counsel of one who had learned 
to share privileged responsibilities, 
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hold new evangelistic promise 


By WILLIAM H. McCORKLE 
Secretary, Division of Evangelism 
Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Georgia 


when he said, “It is better to put ten 
people to work than to try to do the 
work of ten people.” The truth of 
this latter idea is being proved again 
and again in lay evangelism. 

Enterprises are now scheduled over 
the Church and such lay efforts in 
their field of evangelism will help to 
answer the criticism of the chronic 
evangelistic tardiness often leveled at 
our Church. 


We have stood by and watched other 
denominations pioneer in the field of out- 
reach with large segments of their con- 
stituent churches working simultaneously 
in special evangelistic efforts. 


We Presbyterians have been con- 
tent to have sporadic attempts in indi- 
vidual or in a handful of churches 
here and there. Now we believe we 
can take heart at the new ventures 
of faith having just been attempted or 
now being planned for the immediate 
future. 


Tue syxop oF mississippi 
last year, for instance, had a Synod- 
wide slogan: “Christ and Presby- 


terians Knocking at Every Door.” 
This year Mississippi Synod has of- 
fered to exchange leadership in a 
reciprocal program with the Synod 
of Alabama in which visitation and/or 
preaching efforts are to be scheduled 
simultaneously over the respective 
Synods. The visiting ministers will go 
from one Synod to another this 
spring, for visitation instructions or 
in preaching and visitation efforts 
combined. 

Synod leaders believe that with this 
joint enterprise not only will more 
people be won to Christ, but smaller 
and weaker churches in each Synod 
will be encouraged to enter into the 
program with the spirit of “together- 
ness” and that the whole Assembly 
will be heartened at the breadth of 
outreach and the demonstration of 
these large segments of the Church 
enlisted evangelistically. 


ie THE SYNOD OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA approximately 200 Presby- 
terian churches scheduled lay men 
and lay women to engage in simul- 
taneous evangelistic efforts last fall. 
For the most part, the program fol- 
lowed a pattern of four days of evan- 
gelistic, lay visitation and this was 


SPECIAL EVANGELISTIC SEASON 
MARCH 15—APRIL 5 


Every Church Enlisted 


Every Christian Participating | 
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supported by a concluding week of 
special preaching services. Visiting 
faculty members and students from 
Columbia Seminary participated in 
this Synod-wide endeavor. 


In the Synod of Texas the Presby- 
teries over the entire area are plan- 
ning to observe a special evangelistic 
season this spring by an exchange of 
leadership from one Presbytery to 
another in visitation and/or preaching 
services. The Synod unanimously 
voted to demonstrate this kind of 
program to the Assembly, and each 
church over the Synod was asked to 
contribute financially to this venture 
with an offering of seven cents per 
member. 


One OF THE STIMULATING 
INFLUENCES in lay evangelism which 
segments of our Church experienced 
this past fall was the visits and mes- 
sages of Colonel Roy LeCraw. This 
consecrated elder, just back from 
Korea, offered himself to our Divi- 
sion of Evangelism without charge. 
He was greatly used of God in speak- 
ing at the meetings of four Synods 
and in various other places over the 


Church. 


His topic was always the same, “The 
Urgency of the Christian Task.” With 
a firsthand knowledge of the tragic 
struggle in Korea, he graphically tells 
his audiences that unless we as Chris- 
tians envangelize with the Gospel of 
Christ, the Korean situation and worse, 
will be re-enacted throughout the 
world. No one has heard the message 
of Colonel LeCraw without a feeling 
of inner compulsion to do all possible 
to present Christ as the only solution 
to the problems of the world. 


You and I do believe that there is 
a definite urgency in this task today. 
We know that Christ is the only an- 
swer! Our new hope within our own 
Church is that more of our people 
seem to be concerned than ever be- 
fore and this concern is taking shape 
in a personal evangelistic outreach en- 
listing more people and including 
larger areas of our Church. More 
Christians are beginning to have the 
passion of Christ for the lost in their 
own hearts! This is our new evangel- 
istic promise for today and tomor- 
row! END 
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Negro Work 


(Continued from page 35) 


gation has heard this Church-wide ap- 
peal and been given the chance to 
make a special gift to it. 


QOwye-natr OF THE FUNDS 
raised will go to Stillman College in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to give it the 
biggest boost since its founding by our 
Church 75 years ago. Sorely needed 
is this for endowment, library build- 
ing, and other capital improvements. 
This would assure it—our only Negro 
school—of full accreditation as a four- 
year college. 

Dr. Sam Burney Hay, the presi- 
dent, reported the past year to have 
been one of the best in its history, 
having shown a twelve per cent in- 
crease in size of the student body, 
considerable strengthening of the fac- 
ulty, and much progress along other 
lines. Such good results from a piti- 
fully small investment, lead one to 
believe that all funds given Stillman 
from this campaign will be returned 
many-fold in the blessing of Christian 
education. 


Au WHO READ. the 
Church Extension study book, Fron- 
tiers of Hope, will remember the au- 
thor’s chapter, “Come Over and Help 
Us.” Therein is revealed something 
of the tremendous appeal of leading 
Negro, as well as white, laymen for 
help in establishing new Presbyterian 
churches, particularly in areas adjoin- 


ing new housing projects and sch. ols, 
These appeals come from big cities 
and little towns—places such as Mi- 
ami, Houston, Washington, Memphis, 
Nashville, and Okolona or Itta Bena, 
Mississippi, to mention but a few. Dr, 
Alex Batchelor, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Division of Negro Work, 
states that if he had three-fourths of 
a million dollars in his hands right 
now, he could spend it immediately 
and wisely on new Negro churches 
alone. 

Half of the funds raised will go to 
the Division of Negro Work to be 
used under the administration of the 
Board of Church Extension, not only 
for new churches but wherever needed 
for strengthening existing churches. 


Bor IN THE END, the total 
effect of this campaign will not be 
measured in terms of dollars raised, 
no matter how many. It is more far- 
reaching than that. Perhaps the great- 
est of its many implications is the 
fact that in the midst of the changing 
South, our Church is alert and re- 
sponsive. It is not willing to lose step 
or lag behind. 

In commenting on the willingness 
of many of our Church’s busiest men 
and women to accept responsibilities 
for leading this campaign and the gen- 
eral feeling of readiness for it in the 
hearts of people across the entire 
Church, the 1952 Assembly’s Com- 
mittee reported significantly, “Your 
Committee has no explanation for 
what it has discovered about this in 
the hearts of our people except the 
fact that the Spirit of God must be 
preparing the way... .” END 





Snedecor Regional Planning Committee. First row: Miss Janie W. McGaughey, Mrs. G. W. 
Gideon, Mrs. Arena Devarieste, Rev. C. H. Williams, Mrs. E. L. Captain, Dean B. B. Hardy, 
Rev. Norman Cook. Second row: Rev. L. W. Bottoms, Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, Mrs. John L. 
Parkes, Rev. E. E. Newbery, Rev. Alex R. Batchelor, Mr. Sam Colbert, Rev. Donald L. 
Erwin, Rev. Jawells Carr, Rev. Leon Anderson. 
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“Give Yourself 
Continued from page 5) 


other follows naturally, easily, glori- 
ously. If a man hasn’t given himself 
to God, then trying to get him to 
teach a Sunday school class or at- 
tempting to pry a few dollars out of 
him for the Kingdom will be just 
like trying to open a steel safe with- 
out first turning the combination. 


Wu ELLIOTT at the 
great Atlanta convention for Presby- 
terian Men in a stirring address which 
has now become famous, challenged 
those four thousand laymen to reform 
and revolutionize our evil world— 
How? By drafting resolutions? By 
strengthening the United Nations or- 
ganization? “Begin with yourself,” 
counseled Dr. Elliott with disarming, 
convincing simplicity. “Be thoroughly 
Christian yourself.” Yes, that is the 
key to our dilemma: “First give your- 
self to God.” 

Acknowledge with Augustine: 
“Thou hast made me for thyself, O 
God, and my weary soul is restless, 
till I find my rest in Thee.” Live from 
day to day as Meister Eckhart, vow- 
ing “to be to the Eternal God what 
a man’s right hand is to that man.” 
Work from morn to eve to the 
thythm of the Master’s commitment: 
“My meat is to do the will of bim that 
sent me.” “I must work while it is day 
... the works of my Father.” Expend 
all this precious life but for one pur- 
pose and in that purpose enter eternity 
as Paul: “For me to live is Christ; to 
die is gain.” First, before everything 
else, “Give yourself to God.” 


Asour THIS TIME OF YEAR 
in every Presbyterian congregation 
there is a movement on foot to raise 
some money. It is for a good cause: 
to finance the church program for 
another year. Nearly everybody 
agrees it ought to be done. But how 
many times we flounder and don’t 
seem to know where to begin. How 
many times we take hold at the wrong 
place. 

For example: so often we begin 
with the budget. The question most 
usually asked when one Presbyterian 
meets another these days is: “How 
big is the budget?” Just mention the 
Every \lember Canvass and some- 
body asks, “Well, how big is the 
budger>” Ask a man for his pledge 
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and immediately you hear, “How big 


is the budget?” Our commendable 
qualities of thrift and economy come 
most to the fore, with us, it seems, 
when we set ourselves to a considera- 
tion of the Lord’s business. 

Now such a point of view misses 
the whole meaning of church finance. 
It goes at the thing hind part before. 
It fails to grasp the reality in the 
budget of which the dollar marks are 
only symbols. The budget is not just 
so much cold cash to be raised by a 
church, but a measure of the service 
a church hopes to render in the next 
year. If we have small ideas of serv- 
ice, small plans of what we want and 
hope to do in Christ’s name next year 
—we should have a small budget. If 
we have large plans and brave dreams 
and glorious ideas of what for Christ’s 
sake and in His name we will do—we 
shall have a large budget. The size of 
our budget is the measure of our faith 
in God and our desire to serve Him. 
It is an evidence of our trust in His 
providence. It is a scale of our de- 
votion to Him and His Kingdom. 

66 ME axintum SERVICE,” 
should be our slogan rather than 
“minimum expense.” If we are in the 
business of serving our Lord as 
cheaply as possible we can cut our 
proposed budget expenditures—25°%, 
—50%—90%. But we must be realistic 
about it—these cuts will diminish or 
knock out an equal proportion of 
Christian service. An expanded pro- 
gram at home—a farther outreach to 
spread the Gospel abroad—spell a 
Bigger Budget, for a budget is noth- 
ing more than a measure in currency 
of a church’s plans to. serve Christ. 

St. Paul’s words about those faith- 
ful Macedonian Christians show us 
the way—‘First, give yourself to 
God.” Begin as did Thomas Barclay 
of Formosa who on his 16th birthday 
made this commitment: “This day do 
I with utmost solemnity, surrender 


myself to Thee, O God. | consecrate 
to Thee all that I am and all that I 
have—all to be used entirely for Thy 
glory.’ And he renewed that same 
pledge every birthday. And what a 
way for each one of us to begin to 
consider our church’s plans for serv- 
ice in Christ’s name for another year; 
begin with ourselves. “First, they gave 
their own selves to the. Lord.” 


Ano THEN AGAIN, when 
a financial campaign is on foot in our 
church how many of us begin at the 
wrong place entirely, saying: “What 
part of the total is my share? How 
shall I figure my proportionate part? 
Let’s see, there are 1100 members of 
the church, and so many dollars 
needed—eleven hundred goes into— 
how many times?” We shall never get 
at our part that way, neither shall we 
underwrite the church’s yearly service 
by such a method. 

How to begin? Oh, first give your- 
self to God. Become His man. Then 
you will be ready to accept His plan 
for stewardship—for partnership with 
Him, which begins with giving God 
through His church one-tenth of your 
annual income and using all the rest 
for His glory. It doesn’t make any 
difference to you if your Church’s 
budget is $200 or $200,000, your yearly 
share in God’s kingdom is unchanged. 
It is based entirely on the personal 
income with which God has blessed 
you. 

When Col. Roy Le Craw was Di- 
rector of the Presbyterian Program 
of Progress for our Assembly, and 
going about among the churches 
strengthening our benevolent agencies, 
he said that everywhere he went he 
asked the ministers: “Preacher, are 
you faithful to your people in telling 
them plainly God’s plan for their 
stewardship? Are you holding up be- 
fore them the tithe as the minimum 
of what God expects and telling them 
that to refuse this is to (See page 63) 





























REV. PAUL 
Mississippian, was born in Corinth. He 
received his B.A. and D.D. degrees 
from Southwestern at Memphis, Tenn. 
He attended Louisville Theological 
Seminary in Ky., and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in N. Y., earning the de- 
gree of Master of Systematic Theology. 
Dr. Jones is pastor of Grace Covenant 
Church in Richmond, Va. 


TUDOR JONES, a 




































PJC DIGNITARIES attending recent general assembly are: Dr. Louis C. LaMotte, president of 
the college; Lt. Governor H. P. Taylor, speaker; Edwin Pate, chairman of the board of trustees; 
Dr. E. Lee Stoffel, pastor of Maxton’s First Presbyterian Church, and Rev. Charles E. Parrish, 


president of the alumni association. 


Presbyterian Junior College Moves 
Forward in Silver Anniversary Drive 


Presbyterian Junior College for 
Men, at Maxton, North Carolina, 
hopes to celebrate its Silver Anni- 
versary next fall by successfully com- 
pleting its drive to raise $300,000 for 
endowment and essential physical im- 
provements. 

Big step toward the goal was made 
recently when the Women of the 
Church of North Carolina pledged 
$50,000 for a Chair of Bible. Mrs. 
Rufus D. Wilson, president of the 
Women of the Church, presented a 
check for $31,535 to Edwin Pate, 
chairman of the board of trustees. 

The College actually can trace its 
ancestry back to 1833 when “The 
Donaldson Academy and Manual 
Labor School” was established. That 
institution operated until the Recon- 
struction period. The Donaldson Fund 
established from sale of the proper- 
ties to the Fayetteville public school 
system has contributed to the develop- 
ment of the present institution. 

In 1927 the trustees of Elise High 
School (founded 1904) presented an 
overture to Fayetteville Presbytery 
urging establishment of a junior col- 
lege. Joined by Mecklenburg Presby- 
tery, Fayetteville Presbytery obtained 
from the Synod a resolution calling 
for the new Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege. In 1940 Elise High School was 
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consolidated with PJC. Dr. Louis C. 
LaMotte is president of the institu- 
tion. 


Union Drive Nears 
$2’ Million Goal 


Our Church’s 140-year-old Union 
Theological Seminary (Richmond, 
Virginia) is moving full speed ahead 
in its campaign to raise $2,510,000. 
Latest figures show $2,057,000 given 
to the Mid-Century Development 
Program by over 10,000 contributors. 

Maintaining this high percentage 
through the next few months assures 
the success of the drive. The partici- 
pating areas supporting the Seminary 
are the Synods of Appalachia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The four leading areas were Char- 
lotte, with a total of $282,860.11; 
Norfolk, $167,933.50; Wilson-Eastern 
North Carolina, $140,468.64; Kings 
Mountain, $112,958.32. 

THE REV. EARL THOMPSON of Spencer 
was elected Stated Clerk of Concord 
Presbytery to succeed Rev. Robert S. 
Arrowood. Mr. Arrowood is going to 
the Sardis Church below Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


Manse Insurance 


The parsonage is like the weather, 
Everybody seems interested in it, but 


nobody does anything about it. 


In a study of 70 rural parsonages or 


manses made this past summer by the 


Rural Church Department, Drew 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey, it 


was found that they were insured for 
only 41 per cent of their replacement 


value. The present average value of 
these manses or parsonages was 
$11,290. The average insurance carried 


on them was only $5,469. 


The above Department has a new 


bulletin which it is sending out on 


request entitled “The Home of the 
Rural Pastor” that tells how we can 
improve our parsonages. (Send 4o¢ 
for cost of handling. ) 

It is obvious that these 70 churches 
would not want to lose 59 per cent of 
the value of their parsonages. 





Methodist Is New 


Council President 


Methodist Bishop William C. Mar- 
tin of Dallas, Texas, was elected 
president of the National Council 
of Churches at its recent biennial 
general assembly in Denver. He 
succeeds the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox 
Sherrill of New York, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who headed the Council 
since its formation in 1950. RNS 
Photo. 
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Fisenhowers Attend 
Church in Augusta 


While vacationing in Augusta, 
Georgia, in November, just after his 
election, President-elect Dwight D. 
Fisenhower and Mrs. Eisenhower left 
the Augusta National Golf Club 
(where they were staying at the 
Bobby Jones’s cottage) only twice— 
and that was in order to attend serv- 
ices at the Reid Memorial Presby- 
terian Church there in Augusta. 

The Sunday morning worship serv- 
ices on November 9 and 16 found the 
300-capacity sanctuary jammed and 
overflowing while scores of spectators 
stood outside. The crowd outside was 
orderly—quiet and reverent during 
the services. 

In a prayer prior to the sermon, the 
Reid Memorial pastor asked God’s 
blessing for the United States and for 
“the President-elect of the United 
States, empowered from above to lead 
us.” At the close of the prayer, the 
minister said, “Hasten the day, Oh 
God, when men will beat their swords 
into ploughshares . . . when Thy chil- 
dren may walk in majesty, justice and 
in peace.” 


At the second service General 
Eisenhower attended at Reid Me- 
morial, on November 16, the Presi- 
dent-elect praised Mr. Heltzel in his 
denouncing of the use of religion to 
cloak racial prejudice. In his morning 
message, the Presbyterian minister 
said, “The most dangerous type of 
person in society is the man who uses 
religion to sanctify some prejudice. It 
encourages men to keep in subjection 
a race or class of people and makes 
God say that what they are doing is 
right. True religion is no escape from 
reality. True religion makes a man 
uncomfortable in the presence of 
wrong. I see a warning to those men 
who seek to identify their opinions 
with God’s will.” 


After the service, the General 
turned to Mr. Heltzel and thanked 
him for a leather-bound Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible sent 
him and Mrs, Eisenhower by the 
Reid \lemorial minister. And in 
speaking of the church services there 
at this Presbyterian church, the next 
First ‘ady was heard to say, “Im 
looking forward to coming back.” 
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Rev. Massey Mott Heltzel greets Mr. and Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower after the service 
at Reid Memorial Presbyterian Church. Wide World Photos, Inc. 





Drive Launched for 
Hymnals for Korea 


NEW YorK (RNS)—A drive for funds 
to print 15,000 hymnals for Korea was 
launched here by World Literacy Inc., 
an agency of the National Council of 
Churches’ Committee on Literacy and 
Christian Literature. 

Wallace C. Speers, president of 
World Literacy, said that an urgent 
request for the hymnals was received 
from the Christian Literature Society 


of Seoul, a branch of the National 
Christian Council of Korea. 

It was principally through the hym- 
nal that the Korean language was pre- 
served during the 40-year Japanese 
occupation of the country that began 
in 1905. Although the Japanese out- 
lawed the native language, made their 
own compulsory in business and offi- 
cial transactions, and permitted only 
Japanese to be taught in the schools, 
they allowed the printing and use of 
Bibles and hymnals in the Korean 
tongue. 

















































































Two New Steps 


(Continued from page 29) 


Southland has a glorious Christian 
heritage which must not be lost. Our 
population is on the move. Over the 
nation one family in five changes its 
residence every year. Cities are grow- 
ing bigger, new industrial areas are de- 
veloping where yesterday there was 
open country. Into certain sections of 
the South multitudes are pouring. 

It is our day of opportunity to be 
there with the Church and to claim 
these multitudes for Christ. We must 
have more ministers, more directors 
of religious education, more Sunday 
school teachers to meet this challenge. 
Since 1900 our ministers in the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
have doubled, but. our membership 
has tripled. 


It has been stated that in our denomi- 
nation for every five going churches with 
pastors we have one that is limping along 
without a pastor, and three places need- 
ing a church or other outpost projects. 
The fields are white to the harvest, but 
the laborers are too few. 


Perhaps that preacher for a new 
field, perhaps that director of religious 
education, who could do such a grand 
job with boys and girls, that mission- 
ary for whom the people wait is in 
your church, if only someone would 
‘discover him or her and open up the 
opportunities. 

I should like to make a proposition 
to every Southern Presbyterian con- 
gregation: Let’s get interested in our 
boys and girls whose abilities are go- 
ing to waste in our very midst. Why 
shouldn’t every church in our de- 
nomination have a COMMITTEE ON 
CHRISTIAN VOCATION, encouraging the 
young people to prepare themselves 
to live as fully and as usefully as their 
natural endowments permit? Why 
shouldn’t every Presbyterian church 
have its OWN CONGREGATIONAL SCHOL- 
ARSHIP, or scholarships, to aid its finest 
boys and girls to go to our Presby- 
terian colleges and prepare for Chris- 
tian leadership? 


I propose: 


—For every Presbyterian church a 
Program of Christian Vocation 
guided by a good committee. 

—For every Presbyterian church at 

+ least one local scholarship for a 
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Mrs. C.S. Harrington 
Church Leader, Dies 


Mrs. Estelle Porter Harrington, re- 
ligious and civic leader, widow of 
C. S. Harrington, an attorney promi- 
nent in oil, land and lease activities 
and for many years head of that De- 
partment for American Republics 
Corporation of Houston, Texas, died 
December 3. 

Born of a pioneer family of Weath- 
erford, Texas, Mrs. Harrington was 
graduated from the University of 
Texas, and subsequently taught in 
Dalhart and. El Paso, Texas, high 
schools for several years. 

In 1913 she married Judge C. S. 
Harrington, then of Dalhart, Texas, 
and moved to Houston in 1915 where 
she continued to make her home, ex- 
cept for two years during 1916-1918 
when Judge Harrington’s work took 
them to Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Returning to Houston Judge and 
Mrs. Harrington re-established their 
residence and actively identified them- 
selves with the First Presbyterian 
Church. Mrs. Harrington was suc- 
cessively teacher of Bible in the Sun- 
day school and Women’s Organiza- 





Presbyterian boy or girl, to help 
him or her go to a Presbyterian 
college. 


For the sake of our nation, for the 
future of our Church, for our own pros- 
perity and our best interest, let’s get 
interested in youth, 


No single hour in history has been 
more important to the future of mankind 
than now. Never has there been greater 
need for vision, for keener thought, for 
for more careful action, and for more 
heroic daring. This is youth’s hour! END 


tion; president, Women of 
Church; President, Brazos P; sby- 
terial; president, Texas Syno.iical; 
chairman, Board of Women’s V\ ork, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., 1946-948; 
member of Board of Women’s \Vork, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., 1945-1952, 
and chairman of its Program Comimit- 
tee, and field worker of the Board for 
the past three years. Through this 
work she made many contacts 
throughout the South. 

Mrs. Harrington was appointed by 
the General Assembly as one of three 
representatives from the Southern 
Presbyterian Church to the organiza- 
tional meeting of World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam, Holland, in 
1948. While there she was one of two 
American women named as a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee. As a 
member of this Committee Mrs. Har- 
rington attended meetings in England 
in 1949; Canada 1950; Switzerland 
1951, and was preparing to attend a 
meeting in India in December, 1952 
and January, 1953. 

In 1949 Mrs. Harrington received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
manities from Austin College of Sher- 
man, Texas. 


the 





Visit the Holy Land 


A special tour of the Holy Land 
and some famous Egyptian and Euro- 
pean cities is being offered this year 
to Presbyterians of the South. This 
tour arranged by expert travel agents 
and directed by Bible students enables 
Presbyterians to visit places familiar 
to them in the Bible. 

Information about becoming a part 
of the tour is included in the advertise- 
ment of it on page 63. 





Send for FREE 
CATALOG and 
news of P 
FREE 
OFFER! 


HANDSOME 
SHOES FOR 
MEN IN 


LARGE 
SIZES 
ONLY! 


KING-SIZE, Inc. 


NOW! SIZES WIDTHS 

OW!'> 10-16 AAA-EEE! 
King-Size shoes cater only to 
men with large feet. Fine shoes 
in many distinctive styles. Per- 
fect fit, long wear at low cost, 
delivered to your door! SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED! 


228 Brockton, Mass. 


















QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 









TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD- 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 








2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. HM 
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Plains Presbyterian Church, Zachary, Louisiana. 


Church of the Month 


Ten Point Program 
For Rural Church 


HE PLAINS CHURCH, located on 
Tc S. Highway 61-65, eighteen 

miles north of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, boasts an age of 120 years 
and has had _ continuous growth 
through the years in ministering to 
the people in and around the fast- 
growing town of Zachary, center of 
dairying and cattle raising. 

On September 1, 1949, the Reverend 
Curtis J. Matthews came from the 
old and historic Indiantown Church 
of South Carolina to begin his fourth 
pastorate in twenty-seven years as a 
rural pastor. 

The Plains offers a most unusual 
opportunity for the promotion of. the 
Ten Point Program for a Rural 
Church, which Mr. Matthews had 
worked out. 

1. A COMMUNITY SURVEY ° 

No church nor minister can ade- 

quately serve who does not know 

the people or where they are 

An cffective program of survey, 

pas'cral oversight and prospectus 

A «-mily record sheet maintained 

on «cry family within the church’s 

are. of responsibility 


, 1953 


2. ADEQUATE AND REGULAR SUNDAY SERV- 
ICES 


Efficient Sunday school for all age 
groups 
Regular preaching at a stated hour 
each Sunday 
Regular youth programs and fellow- 
ship organizations for all age groups 
The church ministering to educa- 
tional, spiritual and social life 

3. TRAINED LEADERSHIP 
Training schools in the local church 
and Presbytery conferences of the 
synod and conferences at Montreat 
A program of organized leadership 
training 

4. FOLLOWING ASSEMBLY‘S PROGRAM OF 
WORK 
By education, projects, special days 
and offerings through which all the 
various parts of the Assembly’s pro- 
gram are supported and encouraged 

5. WORKERS’ COUNCILS 
For elders and deacons 
For Sunday school 
teachers 
For Women of the Church 
For the young people 

6. WEEKDAY CHURCH ACTIVITIES 
Midweek prayer and study groups 

Monthly adult fellowship suppers 


officers and 







If you would like to have your church 
considered for Church of the Month, send a 
glossy photo and a short history of the 
church to: Presbyterian News, The General 
Council, Presbyterian Church, U.S., 324 Church 
Street, Decatur, Georgia. 


Various class and group 
suppers and such gatherings 
Bible teaching in public schools 

7. VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS AND SUM- 
MER CONFERENCES 
A church-directed effort to reach 
all children in area for Bible schools 
Presbytery, synod and Montreat 
conferences in church budget 

8. WEEK OF SPIRITUAL ENRICHMENT 
An annual occasion when all the 
church family turns aside for a 
preaching mission with one of the 
outstanding preachers of our church 
as guest speaker—a time of doctri- 
nal and spiritual deepening 

9. CHALLENGE TO MANPOWER 
Men put to work for Christ .. . 
men loving the church men 
talking church . . . men upholding 
the pastor’s hands . . . men using 
minds and business ability for God 
. .. men informed . . . men giving 
time and money to God’s church 

10. ADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 
Buildings and equipment sufficient 
to maintain and inspire a program 
designed to make all of life church- 
centered and Christian. 


6°" HIGH SCHOOL ,cv: 


No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
ing covers big choice of subjects. Friendly 
instructors; standard texts. Full credit for 
previous schooling. Diploma awarded. 
Write now for FREE catalog! 


WAYNE SCHOOL Catalog HBX-2 

2527 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
OLD 

—— 23-CARAT GOLD for EXTRA EARN- 

INGS! Personalized signatures in 

Gold sell on sight! Featured with PRIZE or PASTEL PARCH- 

MENT assortment and other EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 

for every purpose. PLUS over 50 other MONEY-MAKERS for 

you! Exclusive; Easy-to-Sell “PARTY NAPKINS”, Gift Wraps, 

Gift Items, Stationery, etc. Card Assortments on approval 


FREE PARTY NAP Samples. Start Earning! Write Today! 
CHAS. C SCHWER CO., 89B Elm St.,Westfield, Mass. 
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6): LEARN AT HOME 
TO HELP THE SICK 


There’s always a demand—at high pay— 
for those skilled in caring for the sick. 
You can learn in spare time to be a nurse’s 
aide, practical nurse or infant nurse. Men 
A women, 18-60. High school not required! Physi- 
cians endorse course; graduates get jobs quickly. Easy 
payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan. 54th year. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 202, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago 11, U1. 
Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 


| City __ 











State Age 








































































That All May BEOne 7 


Suggestions for the Observance 


of Race Relations Sunday 


February 8 


By MALCOLM P. CALHOUN 
Secretary, Division of Christian Relations 
Board of Church Extension 


“WW. HAVE NOT OBSERVED 
Race Relations Sunday in our church.” 
This statement (given in answer to 
an inquiry addressed to one hundred 
pastors) is representative of a great 
many of our churches, probably the 
great majority of them. Race Rela- 
tions Sunday, coming this year on 
February 8, is meant to be used as an 
occasion for the churches of the en- 
tire Assembly to promote better race 
relations. 
It was never intended that the ob- 
servance of one such day on the cal- 
endar of the church would take the 
place of a continuing program of edu- 
cation and of activity in the area of 
race relations. Just as in the case of 
other special days on the Church 
Calendar, Race Relations Sunday gives 
the churches an opportunity to focus 
the attention of Christians upon their 
obligation and privilege to exhibit the 
spirit of neighborliness toward all 


people. 


"T noventrut AND _IN- 

FORMED people recognize the grow- 
ing urgency of manifesting the spirit 
of neighborliness toward peoples of 
all races. The idea of a “superior race” 
is a dangerous one and is diametri- 
cally opposed to the Christian idea 
embodied in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. Further- 
more, whenever and wherever such 
an idea of racial supremacy is advo- 
cated by those who profess alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ, the influence 
of the Christian Church is curtailed. 
It is easy to see that those organi- 
zations and institutions which provide 
fellowship for people of all classes 
and races of men and offer equal op- 
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portunity for all, will win the world. 
By the same token those organizations 
which allow one’s racial background 
to become a barrier to fellowship and 
to opportunity will lose both the 
world and their own soul. 

RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY furnishes 
an occasion for churches to give ex- 
pression to the reality of the Chris- 
tian fellowship. The following sug- 
gestions for using Race Relations Sun- 
day have come from the practice of 
churches throughout the Assembly. 


Fast OF ALL, THE MIN- 
IstER could well use the day as an oc- 


Snedecor Region Is at Work = Bis 


Special Offering 
on Race Relations Sunday 


Snedecor Region is the name of the 
service organization of all the Negro 
churches in our Assembly. Just as we 
have some regions served by Regional 
Directors of Christian Education in 
more than one synod, so do we have 
this region for our Negro churches. 

The program of Snedecor Region 
includes conferences for Presbyterian 
youth and students, women, men and 
Sunday school superintendents. All of 
these conferences are held during the 
summer at Stillman College. This year 
for the first time there will be a 
Ministers’ Lecture Series during the 
month of April. 

The program of Snedecor Region 
is co-ordinated through the Snedecor 
Region Planning Committee on which 
are representatives from four regional 
councils and the Ministers’ Confer- 
ence Committee. The four councils 
are: 


ws Women’s Regional Council 








casion to preach a sermon on some 
phase of race relations. The following T 
sermon outline is an example: 

Topic: “The Unity of Mankind,” This i 
exhibited in (1) The Creation of M&S 
Man, (2) The Providence of God, — 
(3) The Redemption of Man, and 
(4) God’s Judgment of Man. Said 
John Woolman, acknowledged saint 
of the eighteenth century: “When 
we remember that all nations are of 
one blood . . . that in this world we ; 
are but sojourners, that we are subject Yo 
to the like afflictions and infirmities pehi 
of Body, and like disorders and frail- op 
ties in Mind, the like Temptations, the dam, 





Dear 


same Death, the same Judgment and Lond 
that the all-wise Being is Judge and fy °! 
Lord over us all, it seems to raise an 


idea of a general Brotherhood, anda  “tt!* 
Disposition easy to be touched with § “SS 


a Feeling of each others’ A fflictions.” : cha 
yut Vv 


Anna 

A of th 

SECOND WAY OF USING BB took « 

THE DAY is in the worship experience [J on-A. 
in which different races participate. On 
This can be done in many ways, in- we 4 
volving mass meetings or small Kings 
groups; an exchange of pulpits or an J The , 
exchange of representative groups has J the 5] 
been effected in some (See page 60) ist Co 


mer ¢ 
pointi 


: ‘ ited \ 
w Youth Regional Council of Pa: 


= Men’s Regional Council the B 
w Sunday School Superintendent's ¥ 


: torica 
Council. , 


away 

Each council is responsible for the burgh 
conference and program in its field. ing vy 
The Regional Planning Committee, @ and e 
the Ministers’ Conference Committee, I (Wes 
and the four councils have held their I Geor; 
first meetings. Plans are underway for & it was 
three conferences and the Ministers’ J have | 


Lecture Series. The dates of these Rey 
meetings are as follows: tor u: 
Ministers’ Lecture Series April for te 


Youth Conference June 15-20 eign s 
Women’s Training School August 5-12 Bi Edinb 
Men‘s & Superintendents’ Conf. August 14-16 BB race, 

To finance committee meetings and J is spo 
the programs as outlined above, the % invite 
Regional Plan provides for a special HM meetir 
offering in all Negro churches on @ they \ 
RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 8. JM Under: 
These offerings should be designated Jj many 
for Snedecor Region and mailed to Mish En 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer, 7!? 2 real 
Henry Grady Building, Atlante, 3 While 
Georgia. spent 
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THE S.P.G.T.’s START WRITING #ERNUZ 


This is the first in a series of letters from Arthur Macdonald and Diogenes “Dick” Allen, two 
5.P.G.T.s—Southern Presbyterian Globe Trotters. The letter is addressed to Rev. David M. 
Currie and Miss Eleanor W. Foxworth, both of the Department of Campus Christian Life. 


October 24, 1952 
Theological Protestant Faculte 
\lontpellier, France 


Dear “Aunt Foxy” and “Uncle Dave”: 


Your two S.P.G.T.’s are safe. After 
a very calm and pleasant trip to South- 
ampton on the S.S. (sweet ship) Ryn- 
dam, we journeyed immediately to 
London. John Gibbs, Study Secretary 
of the British Student Christian Move- 
ment, helped us locate a room, and we 
settled down to tour London. Since it 
was so early in the fall, we didn’t have 
a chance to see the students in action, 
but we did see the S.C.M. press and 
Annandale, which is the headquarters 
of the S.C.M. in Great Britain. We 
took one day off and visited Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

On the Sunday we were in London 
we attended morning worship at 
Kingsway Hall, a Methodist church. 
The minister, Dr. Donald Soper, was 
the speaker at the National Method- 
ist Conference in America in the sum- 
mer of 1951. However, to my disap- 
pointment, Dr. Soper was out of town 
that Sunday. While in London we vis- 
ited Westminster Abbey, the Houses 
of Parliament, the Tower of London, 
the British Museum, and other his- 
torical places of interest. Then, to get 
away from the fog, we went to Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. We went to morn- 
ing worship at St. Giles’ Cathedral 
and evening worship at St. George’s, 
(West End). This service at St. 
George’s marks a very historic event— 
it was the last church service that we 
have heard in English. 

_ Rev. William Cattanach got a room 
for us and also invited us to his flat 
for tea along with about 80 other for- 
eign students who will be studying in 
Edinburgh. There were people of all 
races and religions at the tea. The tea 
is sponsored by the S.C.M., and they 
invite all students to come to their 
meetings. If they were non-Christians 
they were invited to come and try to 
understand Christianity. With’ so 
many students from all over the Brit- 
ish Empire, they realize that they have 
a real missionary task among students. 
While we were in Edinburgh we 
Spent most of our time (including a 
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tour of the city) with Vernon Elgin. 
Vernon is a young United Presby- 
terian minister whom we met on the 
Ryndam. He plans to study for a year 
in Edinburgh. 

After a two weeks’ stay in the Brit- 
ish Isles, we went to Paris. Paris, and 
France, were quite different from 
England. In Paris we stayed at the 
Maison des Etudiants Protestants. We 
were in Paris for only four days. The 
language became a handicap. We 
knew enough French to get along, 
but we couldn’t really talk with peo- 
ple. We were not in Paris on a Sun- 
day, so we didn’t have an opportunity 
to attend a Protestant Church service. 
Notre Dame was very impressive, 
especially the rose windows. How- 
ever, the most beautiful and well kept 
cathedral we saw was St. Peter’s in 
Geneva. This is John Calvin’s old 
church. When we arrived in Geneva 
one of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation office secretaries met us. 
She took us to a pension (hotel) and 
showed us a cafe which was very 
good. When you go to a strange city, 
with a different language, it’s won- 
derful to have help, especially if she 
can speak English. However, language 
is no trouble in Geneva. As headquar- 
ters of many international organiza- 
tions, its people speak many languages. 

We went to a Protestant Reform 
Church for morning worship (we 
couldn’t locate St. Peter’s) and the 
entire service was in French. So, for 
the evening worship, we went to the 
Church of England. We spent one 
afternoon at the World’s Student 
Christian Federation office. We had a 
short talk with our friend, Philippe 
Maury, Executive Secretary of the 
WSS.C.F. ... also went to the offices 
of the World Council of Churches. 
We were particularly interested in 
this organization, since it sponsors 
work camps in which we will partici- 
pate when we get to Siam and Japan. 

It rained all the time we were in 
Geneva, so we didn’t get to the World 
Council of Churches Ecumenical In- 
stitute at Bossey. After an overnight 
train ride from Geneva, we arrived at 
Montpellier. It seems that in France 
you have only Roman (See page 62) 
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pare at home in spare time. Classes supervised 
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ma not needed. Write now for FREE book- 
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Wayne School of Practical Nursin 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church 
should use Winter’s De Luxe 
Bulletin Board. Dignified, 
effective, and economical. 
Over 7,000 IN USE, increase 
attendance, interest, and col- 
lections, Write toda for 
Illus. Catalog PS. ae 
Winters Specialty Company, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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BEAUTI 


Devotionally Inspiring 
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chalice is designed for your present tray. 
Metal, unbreakable, permanent. 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Pike the beckoning of 
a gentle spirit 


In most neighborhoods there 
are many good people who need 
a special reminding, a friendly 
persuasion that reaches into 
their hearts and brings them to 
church. ‘“‘Carillonic Bells,” send- 
ing their inspiring message, 
provide exactly that persuasion. 
And the people who respond 
come to the church whose 
“‘“voice’”’ speaks to them. 

Any church can afford 
**Carillonic’ Bells’’—a tower 
isn’t required. This electronic 
carillon, made only by Schul- 
merich is remarkable for its 
beauty of tone and crystal 
clarity. More than 1,500 tower 
installations attest its su- 
periority. Write for descriptive 
literature. 


Carillonic Bells 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS 
96130 Carillon Hill 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“Carillonic Bells” ts a 
trademark for products 
of Schulmerich Elec- 
tronics, Inc. 
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Restless Women 


(Continued from page 21) 


ganization of Protestant youth which 
was set up first in France during 
World War II, to give help to prison- 
ers of war, refugees, and displaced 
persons. She has been very active in 
the World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 

Miss Barot arrived in the United 
States November 1, and will be here 
three months as guest of the National 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the American Section of the 
World Council of Churches. Her itin- 
erary is being planned by the YMCA 
and the Department of United Church 
Women of the National Council of 
Churches. She is eager to study Ameri- 
can church women and their work 
and leadership in today’s world. 

A small group was named by the 
Commission to work closely with 
Miss Barot, and they will probably 
meet in Geneva again next summer as 
they plan for their report: to the 
World Council of Churches Assembly 
in Evanston, 1954. Members of this 
group are: Dr. Mary Ely Lyman, 
United States, Chairman; Bishop A. 
Fjellbu, Norway; Rev. Miss G. Hub- 
ble, England; Dr. Elizabeth Schwarz- 
haupt, Germany. Miss Sarah Chakko 
of India was re-elected Chairman of 
the Commission. 


Tue COMMISSION AGREED 
that the immediate tasks which the 
Secretary, Miss Barot, in co-opera- 
tion with the working group and the 
whole commission, should be asked 
to undertake, would seem to be as 
follows: 

(1) To secure the widest possible 
circulation and use of the two publi- 
cations mentioned above, not only in 
women’s groups, but in the Church 
life as a whole; 

(2) To stimulate study on the total 

| concern of the Commission, and par- 
ticularly on the prepared outline, and 
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to collect the results of such stud. for 


future use; 







(3) To prepare the report oi the 
Commission for the Evanston As: em- 
bly on the basis of the two pubiica- 
tions, the discussions of the Con: mis- 
sion itself, and any contribution re- 





ceived from other groups; also to 
make proposals as to the future work 
of the Commission; 

(4) To keep in active contact with 
groups of all kinds which are working 
within the area of the Commission’s 
concern, or whose work might have a 
bearing upon it, and to endeavor to 
establish fruitful contacts between 
such groups. 

The first meeting of the World 
Council of Churches (for the meeting 
in Amsterdam was the constituting 
assembly of the World Council of 
Churches) will be held at Evanston, 
Illinois, in August, 1954. The theme 
of the Assembly has not been defi- 
nitely settled but it will reflect the 
idea of JESUS CHRIST, THE HOPE 
OF THE WORLD. The members of 
the Commission gathered at Oxford 
beleive that Jesus Christ is the Hope 
of the World, and a paper was pre- 
pared by a sub-committee dealing 
with “The Renewal of the Church.” 
This paper along with other reports 
will be sent to the World Council of 
Churches with the hope that consid- 
eration may be given to its content as 
they make plans for the Evanston 
Assembly. 





























Yes, THE WOMEN WERE 
RESTLEss at the Oxford meeting be- 
cause they know so well that they are 
not being allowed to serve to their 
-full capacity and desire. Yet, the 
women were calm, and very sure that 
if they continue to study, and prepare 
themselves, if their spirits are right, 
they will ultimately earn their places 
of responsibility within the total life 
of the church. 
The words of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
Executive Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, spoken at 4 
meeting of American leaders in 
March, 1952, expresses the conviction 
of these women leaders—““The World 
Council of Churches is vitally con- 
cerned over the role of women in 
the Church”, he said, “because the 
ecumenical movement has to do with 
the wholeness of the Church. With- 
out the full contribution of its women 
members, the Church is not really 
whole.” END 
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Day of Prayer 
(C. tinued from page 18) 


In Gif’, Japan, a group that repre- 
sented tw clve Christian organizations 
cathered in the World Day of Prayer 
service; twelve women came from one 
community that has no church; one 
of those women writing of the day 
said: “In that atmosphere of fervent 
prayer among all those earnest Chris- 
tian women, I realized for the first 
time how far away I had wandered 
from God. I found myself wishing 
that I could pray like those women 


were praying and then my faith in. 


God was reborn. Now I feel peace 
and happiness in my heart for the 
first time in years.” 

In Tokyo, 350 Protestant women 
gathered in prayer and with one mind 
prayed for the peace of Japan and for 
the peace of the world. They wrote: 
“We make bold to tell you that we 
believe that lasting peace can never be 
attained by man’s strength alone, but 
if we follow God’s leading great 
things can be accomplished, so there- 
fore we have united to strive earnestly 
to this end.” 

In Formosa, where a World Day of 
Prayer service was first held in 1951, 
in Mandarin, Formosan, and English, 
the planning committee which repre- 
sented fifteen churches of the city 
was asked to continue to function and 
to plan for further gatherings. In that 
World Day of Prayer service were 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, Madame 
Wu, wife of the Governor, and Mad- 
ame Chen, wife of the military Gov- 
ernor. ; 

From Iran came this word “As 
needs of the world were more, so 
were volunteer prayers more ascend- 
ing before the throne of God than 
all the years before. It seemed they 
were quite sure there is not any other 


way to make comfortable the broken 
hearts,” 


ls ALL OF THESE SERVICES 
around the world there is a feeling of 
wanting to express their faith in tan- 
gible gifts. In Mongolia, the women 
came to give their offering with bas- 
kets of beans and of corn on their 
heads and eggs and money in their 
hands. One writing of that service 
said, “Our faith was too small, for the 
boxes provided did not hold nearly all 
of the off. ing and the floor was cov- 
ered with -orn and beans.” Lepers in 
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Korea sent their gifts to lepers less 
fortunate than they in India. A Syrian 
group, who have observed the World 
Day of Prayer for 29 years, sent their 
1952 World Day of Prayer offering 
to refugees in Korea. 


For what 
do they pray? 


The women of the world when 
they unite in prayer praise God and 
ask for the forgiveness of their sins, 
for lasting peace, and for a strength- 
ening bond of Christian unity, but 
let selections from the prayers of 
their service answer our question. 


Call to Prayer, 1951 


Christians, in this turbulent world of today, let 
us come humbly and unitedly to the altar of 
God—to PRAY. Let us worship and bow down 
before the Lord our Maker, whose love alone 
can cast out the fear in our hearts and minds. 


PRAYER CHANGES THINGS 


WE KNEEL, yearning for peace in our dis- 
traught minds, and peace among 
the nations; WE RISE, knowing 
each one must pay a price for 
Peace. 


WE KNEEL, yearning for unity in the church 
—Christ’s body; WE RISE with 
will to do the deed we left un- 
done. 


WE KNEEL, blinded with pride of race and 
culture; WE RISE, scales 
dropped from eyes, enabled to see 
strength and beauty in all. 


WE KNEEL, wrapped about with personal griev- 
ances; WE RISE, filled with 
gratitude for gifts of God every- 
where about us. 


WE KNEEL, in fear; WE RISE with faith. 


Today, at God’s altar, let us take off the de- 
feating robes of division and put on the shining 


garments of our oneness in Christ, the warp 


and woof of whose cloth are faith and love 

O God our Father, we lift our hearts in grati 
tude that our spirits may touch Thy Spirit; 
that in the babel of tongues, Thou dost under 
stand each one of us. We thank Thee that Thy 
still small voice is wafted to us during the hard 
work of a busy day; that we may hear it on 
crowded trains, on lonely farms, in frozen fields 
of ice and in the burning tropics; we have but 
to lift our hearts to Thee anywhere and every- 
where, and lo, Thou art there as a loving Father 
always ready to listen and to speak to all who 
seek Thee 

Forgive, O Lord, our sins, great and small, 


known and unknown. Forgive us our share in 
wars and the aftermath of wars; in the failure 
of statesmen; the cries of children, the sickness 
and famine which our misuses have wrought 


amidst Thy bountiful creation. We are not 


worthy to be called Thy children, yet in Thine 


infinite grace and by Thine unfailing mercy we 
are gathered within the circle of Thy redeeming 
love. 


Make each one of us an instrument of Thy will, 
that in Thy strength we may increase good where 
evil abounds, enlarge courage where fear controls 
and thus live more nearly as Thy true disciples. 
Cleanse our hearts, O God, illumine our minds, 
strengthen our bodies and lift our spirits that, 
as children of God, made in Thine image, bap- 
tized in Thy love, redeemed by Thy sacrifice, 
we may together form the holy Church of Jesus 
Christ—His sacred body and eternal Kingdom. 
In His name and for His sake we pray. Amen. 


The 1953 
World Day of 
Prayer Service 


The service for this year has been 
prepared by Women of Africa. Its sub- 
ject is “Walk as Children of Light.” 
Through it the women of the world 
shall take the women of Africa to 
their hearts as they pray that increas- 
ing numbers of the-children of men 
will learn to “walk as children of 
light” and in the words of one of 
Africa’s teachers they shall pray for 
themselves—““Oh, Thou to whom we 
always look, lighten our hearts as the 
sun throws light upon the dark bushes 
around us. May we always reflect 
Thy radiance so that those who have 
not known Thee may see Thee in us.” 

When Friday, February 20, 1953, 
breaks upon the world in the Fiji Is- 
lands, the Christians of the Fijis will, 
with their paeans of praise and 
thanksgiving, begin the globe-encir- 
cling chain of prayer that shall besas- 
cending in unbroken succession to the 
throne of God, as hour by hour 
prayer will rise on continent and 
island in more than 1,068 languages 
and dialects to proclaim that God 
reigns and Christ is the Saviour of 
men, the Prince of Peace—the only 
Hope—the Light of the World, and 
in Him we would “walk as children 
of light.” END 
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Race Relations 


(Continued from page 56) 


churches. The worship experience has 
been found to be one of the most ef- 
fective means of promoting good will 
and understanding among people of 
different races. Interracial ministerial 
associations might well plan such co- 
operative activities. 

A third way of observing Race 
Relations Sunday 1s to present the 
challenge afforded by the needs of 
other races in the community. The 
present challenge of the Negro Work 
expansion in our Church would be 
appropriate and pertinent. 


y ET ANOTHER USE OF THE 
pay would be to launch a community 
survey to discover the living condi- 
tions of people living in neglected 
areas. Quite often such a survey is 
the opening wedge in a co-operative 
effort to provide better opportunities 
for all citizens alike. It is hoped that 
these suggestions may serve as a guide 
to those churches which expect to 
observe Race Relations Sunday. 

The local church will decide the 
most effective way to use the day for 
the promotion of good will among all 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Over 8 million in use! Rugged tubular- 
steel construction—3 seat styles: wood, 
steel, or upholstered, all extra wide for 
maximum comfort. Write Dept. 167 
BACK PANEL is ceep-formed steel for comfort, welded 
into frame with bottom edge rolled for rigidity. 

HINGE SECTION has reinforcing bar within frame above 
and below hinge rod, to distribute load. 

CROSS BRACES of solid steel are shouldered against 
inside of legs and riveted, to resist load. 

STEEL GLIDES are crimped around leg and capped with 
durable, non-marking rubber shoes. 


Storage Trucks available for quick, easy handling 


cAmevican Seating Company 


> 354 Nelson St., S. W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


2930 Canton St. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
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Dr. Floy S. Hyde Joins Staff of United Church Woren 





Mrs. Floy S. Hyde; Ph.D., left 
the Board of Christian Education 
on December 1, 1952, to become 
Director of Leadership Education 
for the United Church Women. 
For more than four years Dr. 
Hyde has made a unique contribu- 
tion to the work of our church, 
serving as Associate in the Depart- 
ment of Leadership Education. 

Dr. Hyde came to our church 
after graduate work at Drew Semi- 


races in the community and for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God. 
Most certainly all churches can join 
in the prayer offered by Jesus during 
His last hours upon the earth when 
He said: “I do not pray for these 
only, but also for those who are to 
believe in me through their word, 
that they may all be one; even as 
chou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be in us, so that 
the world may believe that thou has 
sent me.” END 
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nary and Columbia University, re- 
ceiving both master’s and do: ror’s 
degrees from the latter. Her doc- 
toral thesis, Protestant Lead« ship 
Schools, has led to widespread re- 
thinking of the whole national! pro- 
gram of leadership education. 

Working with the late Miss 
Orene Mcllwain, she developed the 
Teacher Consultant-Training Cen- 
ter plan which uses top level teach- 
ers and departments in __ local 
churches to train other nearby 
teachers, and which is considered 
by many leaders as the outstanding 
new development in leadership 
education in many years. In addi- 
tion she has done a large amount 
of writing for our periodicals and 
did the basic writing of the depart- 
mental manual, A Program of 
Leader Development. 

With her gracious personality, 
sound educational philosophy, and 
practical approach she will be 
sorely missed in the program of 
our Board of Christian Education. 
However, her new work gives her 
wide opportunity for continued 
Christian service with the General 
Department of United Church 
Women of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States, with headquarters 
in New York. There she will have 
the responsibility of planning a 
program of leadership training for 
the more than 180 local Councils 
of Church Women doing inter- 
denominational co-operative work 
throughout our nation. Our pray- 
ers and best wishes go with her in 
this work of enlarged _responsi- 
bility. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


brings you the month-by- 
month account of your 
fellow workers in Christ— 
ministers, missionaries, 
teachers, members— 


their story— 
vour story 


as you are living it together 
through the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. Read your story regularly 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 
Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
HENRY WADE DvuBOSE, 


President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27; Va. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing | 
| women of superior qualities.” 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Co-educational « Founded 1867 


MARSHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


un i ucation under vigorous A 2 ” 
a. ‘Teen Fully accredited. a A Presbyterian Junior College. Founded a 
soe ati Jistinctive in Christian ideals. 

t i usiness education. | Coeducational. Di: - 
year liberal arts. sciences, b Accredited. Liberal arts, music, preprofes- 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
etitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. In- 
tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 

Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 
and tuition $730. 

R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 


Church sec’l, business. Dormitories for 

Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Write for catalogues. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A. A. a A. S. de- 
grees. Graduates transfer to 
colleges as juniors. 
each ten students. 


sional, 
women. 











Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in | tention. Scientific tests. Major | 
Western North Carolina sports. Two-year business course. Preparatory 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their | Department with grades 10, 11, and 12. Write 


daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, _ 


for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CAROLINA 


| WHICH DO YOU VALUE MOST? 


Modern Comforts f 
or the Christian Character of our Youth? 
Support the Church College 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina | 


Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day | Peyton H. Rhodes, President 
students. | Write for Information 

For information write the Registrar. SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 


CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President | 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


- ne gg | Fully accredited, four-year Liberal Arts col- 

. lege. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum with 14 

The only institution for Negroes owned by the majors including music, art, Bible, languages, 
Presbyterian Church, dramatic arts, history, psychology, sociology, 


mathematics, nursery school education. Com- 


ion epee >, Degrees of BACHELOR of 


S and BA CHELOR of SCIENCE petitive scholarships. Morning chapel. Tree- 
Bible Central in the Curriculum shaded, terraced campus. Southern Colonial 
For information, write: buildings. For ed and viewbook write 


Registrar, Dept. S. 
Frank B. Lewis, Ph.D., Pres., Staunton, Va. 


THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


The influence of the educated American woman is one of the strong- 
est forces for good in our national life today. 


spurt. BURNEY HAY, President 
P. 0. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, » Ala. 












It is Christian liberal education, not narrow specialized training, 
that has developed her abilities and insights. As homemaker-citizen 
and as careerist-citizen, she justifies magnificently the faith of those 
who a century ago were fighting for her right to learn what she 
wished to learn. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 
Affiliated with Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
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(Continued from page 57) 
Catholic Seminaries and Prot: stant 
Theological Faculté, so we had a bit 


of trouble finding the place. \{me. 
Colette Preiss of Montpellier Semi- 
nary was very helpful. She spoke Eng- 
lish, and we settled down right way, 


Everyone here at the Faculté has 
gone out of his way to be help{ul to 
us. Mme. Preiss had us for dinner 
with her; Mr. Crispy, a professor, in- 
vited us to his home for dinner; the 
students, who had arrived prior to the 
opening of seminary, have invited us 
to eat with them; and a lady at the 
American Library gave us dinner one 
night. One afternoon, during a faculty 
meeting, the dean of Montpellier wel- 
comed us, and we met some of the 
faculty. We have met John Barbareau, 
who was at Union Seminary in Rich- 
mond several years ago. Everyone 
here mentions Dr. Donald Miller. 

We rented bicycles and have really 
seen the countryside. We took a bus 
trip to Nimes yesterday and saw some 
very well preserved Roman ruins. 
There is a city about 20 miles away 
where there are some very interesting 
sights connected with the Protestant 
persecutions. We plan to go there to- 
morrow by bike. Then, as soon as 
possible, we will go to Greece. We 
are trying to get a boat from Port 
Said to Bombay, November 28. I hope 
that works out. By the way, we will 
fly from Calcutta (via Siam—for a 30- 
day work camp) to Japan. 

We got the two copies of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the Bible, 
so we can use them during the rest of 
the trip. 

Cordially, 


ART AND DICK 








A Living Investment 
in American Youth 
e Christian Education 
Building High Morais 
Values 
Fully Accredited; In 
Liberal Arts Tradition 
Military Training for 
Reserve Commissions 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 
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DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 





An accredited four-year college for met 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 


Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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(From page 51) 

steal fro: God? Are you doing that? 
If you are not, then you are failing 
your pecple as their minister, and one 
day you will have to answer to that 
elder and this deacon and this woman 
of means and to this poor man who 
had so little he thought he couldn't 
tithe—as they accuse you before God’s 
throne, saying to you: ‘Preacher, why 
didn’t you warn me? Why didn’t you 
tell me | was robbing God? Why 
didn’t you do something to make me 
see plainly where by ungenerous, un- 
grateful way was leading me?’” 


I: IS SERIOUS BUSINESS tO 
serve as spiritual adviser to people. 
Eternal values are at stake. Choices 
affecting personal destiny forever are 
daily being made. A minister who 
fails to declare the whole counsel of 
God to his people has defrauded and 
misled them, even though he do it 
from most kindly and friendly mo- 
tives of not wishing to hurt or to dis- 
turb them. 

Well, here it is. God’s clear word 
—from the Bible—by his inspired 
prophet Malachi: “Will a man rob 
God? Yet, ye have robbed me. But ye 
say, wherein have we robbed thee? 
In tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed 
with a curse: for ye have robbed me, 
even this whole nation. Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse, that 
there may be meat in my house and 
prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open the 
windows of heaven and pour you out 
4 blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” There it is. 
God’s plain word. To refuse God His 
tithe, one tenth of your income—is 
to rob God. 

_ The law of God is clear. The eternal 
judge will one day require of every- 
one an account of his stewardship. 
In this life just two courses are open 
to every man. Either he can rebel; 
disown his stewardship and the divine 
proprietorship—falsify accounts and 
tob from God; or he can acknowledge 
his God, give himself to God and in 

loyal obedience render to God a 
tenth of all with which God blesses 
him. There are just two courses. 

But the real appeal should not be 
this, though this picture of the judg- 
ment scene is starkly true. The real 
appeal should be that we give our- 
selves and «ll we have and are to God, 
because He has given Himself for us. 
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Yes, justice and honesty demand it— 
that first, we give ourselves to Him— 
but gratitude compels it. 


ee STOUGHTON 
turned to the man who sat next him 
at a banquet. The man was well 
known as one who through the years 
had given lavishly to Christian schools 
and colleges, to people in need, to 
every general work of the Church— 
not in hundreds alone, but in thou- 
sands of dollars. 

“Why?” asked Stoughton, “Why 
do you do this? Why do you give so 
generously?” 

The man looked at him for a mo- 
ment, puzzled, wondering—then an- 
swered: “I wish I could tell you how 
good God has been to me all my 
life.” There it is! The secret of his 
giving! And the secret too of all 
Christian stewardship, wherever and 
whenever practiced: “How good God 
has been to me.” Overflowing good- 
ness, the unmerited goodness of God 
to man.—Stewardship Facts. 

In essence, is not that just the ap- 
peal of St. Paul: Remember “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich.” 

At Every Member Canvass time— 
when budgets are discussed and 
pledges asked for—when we think of 
the share we will have in the glorious 
work of God’s kingdom through our 
church for another year—let us be- 
gin with the whole business at the 
right place. The Macedonian Chris- 
tians point us the way—“And this 
they did .. . first gave their own 
selves to the Lord.” “And I beseech 
you, therefore, brethren, by the mer- 
cies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accepta- 
ble unto God, which is your rea- 
sonable service.” END 








GOWNS 


-Pulpit and Choir 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
%Embroideries - Vestments 
=D Hangings - Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


~Tlational 
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f This 

i summer 
visit the Holy Land 
and famous Egyptian 
and European cities! 


See firsthand the places where Christ lived 
and worked while on earth. Retrace His 
steps through many places so familiar to you 


| through your Bible study. See these, Egypt, 


| travel 


and some of the European cities you’ ve longed 
to visit in this all-expense paid Presbyterian 
tour. With Bible students as your guides and 
expert travel agents to handle money and 
arrangements, you are worry-free! 


| Relax, enjoy your trip this easy way to travel. 


Places you will visit 


Paris Florence 
Cairo Alexandria 
and THE HOLY LAND 


The Holy Land tour follows the Saviour’s life 
from Bethlehem to Calvary and the probable 
scene of the Resurrection. You will see the 
Mount of Olives, Bethany, Gethsemane, the 


London 
Rome 


Sea of Galilee, Cana, Capernaum, the Mount 
| of Beatitudes, and scores of other interesting 
places. 





| excellent 
| shipboard. 





Visits to other cities include trips to cathe- 
drals, places of historic interest, museums, art 
galleries, castles, as well as allowing free 
time for you to shop and see things of special 
interest to you. 


Dates of this exciting tour 
July 29—September 15, 1953 


These dates include steamer crossing of the 
Atlantic, with departure and return at New 
York City. Trans-Atlantic air travel can be ar- 


| ranged to reduce number of days if needed. 


Get all the details of this trip of a lifetime. 
Write now for descriptive folder and cost, 
which includes trans-Atlantic steamer, first- 
class hotels, sightseeing expenses, transfers, 
meals, and all gratuities except 


Make your plans early. Only a limited num- 
ber can go. 


Lanseair Travel Service 
Presbyterian Group 


3818 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Please send me details of tour of Holy Land, 
Egypt, and Europe, July 29—Sept. 15. 
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The Dramatic Story Of The Cup 
Jesus Used At The Last Supper! 


NCE in a generation, an inspired author of supreme talent 

has the courage to dramatize anew the greatest theme in 

all literature! Here is “The Silver Chalice” by Thomas B. Costain 
—the story of the mystery of the Holy Grail and the young pagan 
sculptor who saved it from destruction. It is a novel bursting with 
adventure, love, faith, passion and intrigue—a monumental drama 
with a cast of immortals including Luke, Paul, Peter, Mark, James 
and John. A towering novel that sweeps you back to the turbulent 
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A MAN AMERICA 


years of Christianity’s birth .. . 


the masterwork of America’s 


best-loved storyteller. ‘The Silver Chalice’ was published at 
$3.85, but you may have your copy—plus a copy of any one of the 
other books described here—as your FREE Gift if you join the 


Family Reading Club now! 


FREE 


ily Heading Cub 


TO NEW 
MEMBERS 
OF THE 


THE SILVER CHALIC 
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STORY OF AMERICA 


STEAMBOAT 


ned 


y 
Thomas B; 


Costain 


CHRIST CREATIVE HOME 


Thorndike-Barnhart caren PETER 
Desk Dictionary py Catherine Marshall By The Browns 


A really comprehen- 
sive book. Contains 
80,000 entries, 700 il- 
lustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly written, up-to- 
date, accurate. In- 
cludes synonyms, an- 
tonyms, word origins. 


“story of 


This wonderful life 
the minis- 
ter who was loved by 
millions will inspire 
your life, open new 
doors of hope and 
faith. Must reading! 
Pub. edition, $3.75. 


COOKS 


Contains over 1600 
recipes—the finest of 
each of the 48 states— 
from mouth-watering 
old-fashioned favorites 
to modern taste de- 
lights. Should be in 
every kitchen. 


a OE 


Felli ieee 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


ON THE RIVER 
By Darwin Teilbet 


A story of frontier 
days along the Ohio 
where lives and ca- 
reers hafig in the bal- 
ance as an untried 
Easternér takes charge 
of the Talisman in 
treacherous waters. 


IN PICTURES 
By Alan C, Collins 
A thrilling panorama 
of our country’s tur- 


bulent history from 
the landing of Col- 
umbus to Eisenhow- 
er’s election—all in 
gripping page-size pic- 
tures. Pub. ed., $7.50. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS 


IN POETRY 
Edited by The Clarks 
A book for the heart 
and the home — 529 
devotional poems 
taken fromall the 
ages, to help you 
know Jesus our Sav- 
ior as never before. 
Pub. edition, $3.49. 


DECORATING 
By The Rockows 
Work wonders in your 
home with this newly- 
revised manual! Con- 
tains 700 pictures, 
dozens of charts and 
‘*‘show-how’’ rooms, 
Shep-by-s6p methods, 
Pub. edition, $5.95. 


SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


iTWO BOOKS FREE mempensnrr | 


| “THE SILVER CHALICE” 
|] and ANY ONE OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 2-PS; MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Please send me at once a copy of ‘‘The Silver Chalice’ and 
the one other book I have checked below as my two 
| bership Gift Books. 
1 0 America Cooks 
CJ Christ in Poetry 
] C Creative Home Decorating 
(J A Man Called Peter 


em- 


DC Steamboat on the River 

( The Story of America in Pictures | 

J Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 

4 Also enroll me as a member of the Family Reading Club and send 
me, each month, a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection. I 

I have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to 
accept any selection, or alternate book—at the special members’ 

I price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and handling). There are 
no membership dues or fees, and I may accept as few as four 

{ selections or.alternates during the coming twelve months, begin- 
ning with the current Club selection. As a member, I will receive 4 

] ° = pene Book with each four Club selections or alternates 

pt. 
I NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I will return 
| all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled. 


Mr. 
i Sint heise 
Miss 


I Street and No...... 





(Please Print) 





Zone...... State 
Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada ] 
——_—— 


The Family Reading Club makes this un- 
usual offer to demonstrate how member- 
ship in the Club brings you the best and 
most enjoyable new books at much less than 
the publishers’ regular editions! Found- 
ed to select and distribute books which are 
worthwhile, interesting and entertaining 
without being objectionable in any way, 
the Family Reading Club is just what you 
have been looking for! Each month pub- 
lishers submit books they believe will meet 
the Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Editors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These are 
books which every member of your family 
can read—books you can leave where chil- 
dren can read them if they wish—books to 
be retained in your home library with pride. 
How Members Save 60% 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will come 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


to your home each month. It is mot neces 
sary to purchase a book every month—you 
may accept as few as four each year to 
retain your membership. And you will re- 
ceive a handsome new “Bonus” Book free 
for each four Club selections you take. 
Thus, the purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept..And when the value 
of the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now—Send No Money — 
If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family, let us introduce you t0 
the Family Reading Club NOW while you 
can get your copy of “The Silver Chalice 
—plus your choice of any one of the 
shown here—as your FREE MEMBERSHIP 
GIFTS. Send no money, just mail the 
coupon. However, as this unusual 
may soon be withdrawn, we urge you 
mail the coupon NOW! 


+ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





